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We’ve  noticed  recently  that 
almost  every  computer  man¬ 
ufacturer  and  software  com¬ 
pany  is  talking  about  one 
thing.  Open  systems. 

Unfortunately,  each  of 
those  companies  has  a  differ¬ 
ent  definition  of  open.  To 
some  it  means  UNIX®-based 
systems.  To  others  it  signifies 
compliance  with  standards. 
To  many  it  merely  suggests 
the  ability  to  run  off-the-shelf 
programs. 

At  Digital,  we  take  a 
slightly  different  approach. 
We  don’t  define  open  from  a 
vendor’s  perspective.  We 
define  it  from  yours. 

We  start  with  the 
premise  that  an  open  system 
must  be  able  to  integrate 
products  from  a  multitude  of 
vendors.  A  feat  that  requires 
not  only  a  strict  adherence  to 
industry  standards,  but  the 
willingness  and  expertise  to 
actually  configure,  implement 
and  support  a  multi-vendor 
system.  Whether  that  system 
is  limited  to  a  single  depart¬ 
ment,  or  extends  across  an 
entire  enterprise. 

This  conviction  is  best 
demonstrated  by  Net¬ 
work  Application  Support 
(NAS),  a  comprehensive 
implementation  of  standards 
that  lets  you  integrate  sys¬ 


tems  and  applications  from 
the  likes  of  IBM®,  Hewlett- 
Packard®,  Sun®,  Compaq®, 
Apple®  and  others. 

With  NAS  you  can  run 
applications  across  a  wide 
range  of  systems  with  minimal 
changes.  You  can  get  applica¬ 


tions  to  share  data  and  inter¬ 
operate.  And  you  can  develop 
networked  applications  so 
that  they’re  impervious  to 
the  differences  between  one 
computer  maker  and  another. 

It  means  you’re  finally 
free  to  configure  a  truly  open 


NAS  FROM  DIGITAL. 
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accommodate  applications  yet 
to  be  conceived. 

Sit  down  with  Digital 
and  you’ll  find  that  our  peo¬ 
ple  are  just  as  open  as  our 
technology  and  services. 
Committed  to  understanding 
your  business,  your  problems 
and  your  information  re¬ 
quirements,  even  in  those 
cases  where  the  solution  is 
best  acquired  from  a  com¬ 
pany  other  than  Digital. 

That’s  not  to  say  you 
won’t  be  inclined  to  pur¬ 
chase  products  and  solutions 
from  us.  Alter  all,  we’re  not 
only  the  leader  in  networked 
computing,  we  have  one  ot 
the  most  comprehensive  prod- 
uct  lines  in  the  computer 
industry,  from  PCs  and 
desktop  workstations  to 
supercomputers  and  main¬ 
frames,  not  to  mention  thou¬ 
sands  ol  software  solutions 
available  both  from  us  and 
our  third  party  alliances. 

So  if  you’re  interest¬ 
ed  in  open  systems,  talk  to 
us  soon.  Because  while 
other  companies  are  able  to 
sell  you  something  approx¬ 
imating  an  open  system, 
we  re  a  ble  to  offer  you 
something  far  more  valu¬ 
able  than  an  open  system. 
The  Open 
Advantage. 
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THE  OPEN  ADVANTAGE. 


system  from  any  number  of 
companies’  products,  able  to 
buy  and  use  the  best  solution 
for  any  given  need. 

This  commitment  to 
defining  open  in  your  terms  is 
expressed  just  as  eloquently  in 
our  service  and  support.  For 


not  only  do  we  have  the  capa¬ 
bility  to  maintain  over  8000 
hardware  and  software  prod¬ 
ucts  manufactured  by  800 
vendors,  we  can  plan,  design, 
implement  and  manage  the 
open  system  that’s  right  for 
you.  Even  assuring  that  it  can 


“To  me,  service  and  support  are  the  two  most  important  words  in 
this  business.  And  CA  agrees.  I  don’t  know  any  vendor,  hardware  or 
software,  that  does  as  much  today  to  help  its  clients  as  CA  does!’ 

Around  the  clock.  And  around  the  world.  We  give  our  clients  the 
most  comprehensive  and  responsive  service  and  support  in  the 
industry  It’s  one  reason  why  more  than  95%  of  the  Fortune  500 
choose  CA  software.  They  know  that  in  times  like  these,  ... .. 

service  and  support  is  more  important  than  ever.  MccnmirK 

And  we  couldn’t  agree  more.  CSSSSB 
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CHANGE  MANAGEMENT 


Pains  and  Gains 

Change  is  the  bitter  medicine  that  organizations 
must  take  if  they  want  to  survive  in  a  highly  mutable 
business  world.  Learning  to  manage  change  can 
make  the  pill  a  little  easier  to  swallow. 


Finding  a  New  Niche 

In  its  previous  existence  as  a  full-service  bank, 
Continental  Bank  Corp.  was  at  death’s  door.  Today 
the  institution  is  enjoying  improved  health  in  a  slim¬ 
mer,  sleeker  incarnation  as  a  specialized  banker  to 
corporations  and  the  wealthy. 

By  Thomas  Kiely 


Mending  Their  Ways 

Plagued  by  ineffectiveness  and  inefficiency,  PC  re¬ 
seller  CompuCom  had  no  choice  but  to  revamp  its 
core  distribution  process.  As  a  result,  the  company 
not  only  survived — it  prospered. 

By  Allan  E.  Alter 


Reinventing  the  Workforce 

When  Tellabs  Inc.  decided  to  apply  just-in-time  pro¬ 
cesses  and  total  quality  control  at  its  manufacturing 
plant  in  Austin,  Texas,  it  had  to  fundamentally  re¬ 
shape  the  roles  of  its  employees. 

By  Thomas  Kiely 
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It’s  a  new  world.  Rounder,  smaller  and  more  interconnected  than 
we  ever  imagined. 

From  software  companies  to  insurance  companies,  management 
has  come  to  realize  that  greater  productivity  in  software  development  is 
central  to  the  success  of  their  organizations.  Especially  in  a  climate  of  rising 
expectations,  where  innovation,  quality  and  time-to-market  have  become 
more  critical  than  ever  before. 

Many  are  discovering  that  only  object  technology  can  enable 
a  more  productive  way  to  develop  and  deploy  application  systems  in  the 
distributed,  graphical,  fast-track  environment  of  the  Nineties. 

And  ONTOS  object  database  technology  stands  at  the  center  of 
robust  object-based  design  and  development.  Only  the  object  database 
provides  a  comprehensive  architecture  to  enable  distributed,  heteroge¬ 
neous  computing  with  attractive  user  interface,  quality  and  system  perfor¬ 
mance  characteristics. 

Since  1985,  ONTOS  has  been  the  leading  supplier  of  object- 
oriented  database  systems,  tools  and  support.  We  have  built  an  impressive 
base  of  clients  worldwide  who  are  using  the  ONTOS  database  in  production 
situations.  Today,  we  are  a  trustworthy  partner  with  a  well-tested  product 
line,  a  seasoned  management  team  and  the  people  to  help  you  move  rapidly 
into  the  object  paradigm. 

Why  the  ONTOS  object  database?  The  world  is  round,  multi¬ 
variate,  complex.  It  doesn’t  fit  neatly  or  exclusively  into  rows,  columns  and 
tables.  Or  in  hierarchies  and  network  diagrams.  If  your  applications  devel¬ 
opment  challenge  means  complex  data  structures,  multiple  data  types, 
workgroup  support,  fast  performance  and  highly  interactive  user  interfaces, 
then  you  must  consider  ONTOS.  And,  of  course,  we  coexist  peacefully  with 
previous  generations  of  technology  and  legacy  systems. 

ONTOS  is  here  to  help  in  any  capacity  you’d  like.  Whether  it’s 
helping  you  identify  the  areas  which  would  most  likely  lead  to  a  healthy 
return  on  investment.  Or  working  with  and  training  your  key  personnel. 

It’s  a  new  world  where  the  bounty  goes  to  those  with  vision,  resources 
and  plans.  Isn’t  it  time  you  came  on  board? 

For  more  information  about 
ONTOS  products  or  about  our  seminar 
programs,  call  us  at  1-800-388-7110, 
extension  500. 


The  end  of  the  road 
for  overcharges. 
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AT&T  Corporate  Calling  Card 
Essential  to  the  business  on  the  move. 


Not  all  pay  phones  automatically  connect  you  with  AT&T.  At  some, 
operator  service  companies  you’ve  never  even  heard  of  can  chargt 
two  to  three  times  the  AT&T  price*  But  when  your  employees  use 
the  AT&T  Corporate  Calling  Card,  you  can  be  sure  they’re  using  | 
the  quality  AT&T  network  for  all  their  long  distance  calls.  That  1 
means  you’re  protected  from  the  higher  rates  charged  by  some 
unfamiliar  operator  service  companies.  And  you’re  getting  the 
quality  AT&T  service  you  want  and  prices  you  expect. 

You  can  also  earn  the  maximum  AT&T  discount,  because 
AT&T  offers  savings  on  calling  card  usage  with  our  interstate 
volume  discount  plans  such  as  AT&T PROSM  WATS  and 
MEGACOAT  WATS. 

Cost  control.  Another  AT&T  advantage. 

For  more  information  about  the  AT&T  Corporate  Calling  Card, 
call  your  AT&T  Account  Executive  or 

1  800  222-0400,  ext.  2150. 


AT&T 


‘Based  on  a  comparison  of  billed  charges  and  surcharges 
of  alternate  operator  service  companies. 

©1991,  AT&T. 
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Although  it  is  neither  big  nor  complex,  Calvert’s  ex¬ 
ecutive  information  system  is  helping  the  retailer 
crack  down  on  markdowns. 

By  Meghan  O’Leary 


Power  Users 

Chief  executives  who  know  their  way  around  com¬ 
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hands-on  use. 
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Woe  to  those  CIOs  who  commit  their  organizations  to 
downsizing  without  planning  for  the  management  and 
technical  issues  that  may  complicate  the  process. 

By  Marc  Dodge 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


Managing  change  is  the  one  constant  that  per¬ 
meates  the  existence  of  the  CIO.  And  it  looks 
like  the  rate  of  change  isn’t  going  to  slow  down 
anytime  soon;  in  fact,  change  has  seeped  into  ev¬ 
ery  nook  and  cranny  of  the  organization.  This 
month  our  Strategic  Outlook  section,  beginning 
on  Page  33,  approaches  managing  change  from 
three  perspectives:  altering  the  positioning  of  a 
company,  creating  new  operational  processes  and 
transforming  the  role  of  employees. 

After  a  bout  of  painful  choices,  Continental 
Bank  Corp.  in  Chicago  divested  its  broad  line  of 
banking  businesses  in  favor  of  concentrating  on 
corporate  customers.  Despite  this  change  of  fo¬ 
cus,  executives  at  the  company  found  they  had  to  develop  the  capabil¬ 
ity  to  bring  a  variety  of  financial  products,  many  with  short  shelf 
lives,  to  customers  quickly.  The  need  to  be  so  flexible  created  a 
gargantuan  change  in  IS  operations  at  the  bank.  Virtually  all  of  the 
bank’s  information  technology  activities  have  been  outsourced.  For¬ 
mer  CIO  John  Gigerich,  who  was  a  major  proponent  of  the  outsourc¬ 
ing  strategy,  stepped  down  in  the  final  weeks  of  negotiations  with 
outsourcer  IBM.  Technology  was  not  a  core  competency  of  the 
bank,  he  explained,  noting  that  the  bank  also  outsourced  its  legal 
department,  cafeteria  and  messenger  operations. 

Changing  its  distribution  process  created  chaos  at  CompuCom 
Systems,  a  Dallas-based  reseller  and  retailer  of  microcomputers.  In 
the  interest  of  providing  better  customer  service  (including  next-day 
delivery  of  products  and  fewer  shipping  errors),  CompuCom  decided 
to  centralize  its  four  distribution  centers  into  a  single  warehouse  in 
Dallas  and  develop  an  information  system  to  manage  and  support  that 
strategy.  Carrying  out  the  physical  and  technology-related  aspects  of 
the  strategy  simultaneously  created  a  panic  mode  that,  at  one  point, 
reduced  the  salespeople  to  handwriting  orders. 

Tellabs  Inc.  redefined  the  role  people  played  at  its  manufacturing 
plants.  Fifty-two  job  titles  dispersed  throughout  seven  hierarchical 
levels  were  compressed  into  one,  and  the  role  of  supervisors  was 
modified  so  drastically  that  employees  had  to  reapply  for  the  new 
positions.  Workers  were  reorganized  into  cross-functional  work 
cells — teams  responsible  for  products — in  order  to  support  just-in- 
time  manufacturing. 

These  three  stories  dramatically  illustrate  what  happens  when 
companies  move  to  adapt  to  today’s  business  environment.  According 
to  Gigerich,  “The  one  fundamental  about  change  that  we  all  forget  is 
that  once  you  begin  the  process,  things  will  be  different.  But  it  may 
not  be  what  you  thought  it  would  be.” 
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Now  there’s  a  true 
high-performance  information 

service  with 
automatic  transmission. 


It’s  called  DowVision,  and  it 
could  very  well  make  manual  infor¬ 
mation  retrieval  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Because  it  brings  you  the  power  of 
the  world’s  premier  business  and  fi¬ 
nancial  news  services  automatically, 
and  at  turbocharged  speed. 

Here’s  how  it  works.  Based  on 
customized  profiles  that  can  be  set 
up  for  your  entire  company,  or  each 
department,  or  even  individual  users, 
DowVision  delivers  precisely  the  kind  of 
news  and  information  your  staff  needs. 
And  only  what  they  need  (These  profiles 
are  simple  enough  for  anyone  to  set  up, 
and  just  as  simple  to  change.) 

DowVision  selects  this  news  from 
the  vast  resources  at  its  command,  in¬ 
cluding  Dow  Jones’  widely  respected 
real-time  newswires  and  the  full  text  of 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  as  well  as 
Business  Wire  and  PR  Newswire.  And  de¬ 


livers  it  automatically,  which  means 
the  news  arrives  while  it’s  still  news. 

Just  as  important,  it  arrives  for  a 
fixed  monthly  fee  so  affordable  that 
direct  access  to  real-time  business  news 
need  not  be  limited  to  just  a  few  mem¬ 
bers  of  your  staff.  And  DowVision  is 
easily  incorporated  into  your  com¬ 
pany’s  enterprise-wide  network,  or  its 
various  LANs. 

All  of  which  makes  DowVision  the 
one  information  service  that  can  automati¬ 


For  more  details ,  call 

1-800-522-3567,  Ext.  283. 

In  NJ.,  it’s  609-520-8349,  Ext.  283- 


cally  enhance  your  company’s  perfor¬ 
mance.  For  more  information,  just  call  our 
toll-free  number. 

DowVision 

The  lifeblood  of  business. 

Another  service  from  Dow  Jones  Information  Services. 


DowVision  is  a  serv  ice  mark  and  The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Dow  Jones  &  Company.  Inc  C 1991  Dow  Jones  &  Company.  Inc  All  Rights  Reserved 


LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 


■  Across  the  country  and  around  the 

world,  companies  are  undergoing  fun¬ 
damental  changes  in  the  way  they 
structure  their  organizations  and  de¬ 
liver  products  and  services  to  their 
customers.  As  evidenced  by  the 
three  businesses  profiled  in  this  issue 
of  CIO,  the  change  process  is  typi¬ 
cally  spurred  by  competitive  factors 
that  threaten  a  company’s  ultimate 
survival. 

The  companies  that  succeed  in 
navigating  the  uncharted  waters  of 
change  are  those  which  invest  signifi¬ 
cant  time,  energy  and  dollars  into  managing  the  human  side  of  the 
equation.  These  companies  have  managers  who  instinctively  under¬ 
stand  that  their  ability  to  implement  change  and  succeed  in  their  cho¬ 
sen  markets  is  made  possible  by  people.  They  make  a  significant  ef¬ 
fort  to  communicate  with  employees — explaining  what  the  changes 
are,  why  they  are  necessary  and  how  employees  will  be  affected. 

Information  technology  can  facilitate  change  management.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  can  measure  the  new  parameters  set  in  place  to  monitor 
product-development  life  cycles  and  customer  satisfaction.  Or  it  can 
serve  as  a  training  vehicle,  helping  employees  to  develop  new  skill 
sets  required  for  success  in  their  changing  jobs. 

I’m  encouraged  to  see  chief  information  officers  taking  a  lead  role 
in  change  management.  By  providing  for  critical  information-manage¬ 
ment  needs,  they  can  help  the  organization  to  evaluate  how  well  it  is 
fulfilling  its  mission,  quantify  the  benefits  of  change  and  make  the 
change  process  less  frightening  to  those  who  must  implement  it. 
Enjoy  this  issue. 


4.. 


P.S.  We  invite  you  to  join  us  for  the  next  CIO  Perspectives  confer¬ 
ence,  “The  Business  of  IT:  Finding  the  Payoff,”  featuring  Peter 
Drucker,  to  be  held  March  8-11,  1992,  at  the  new  Loew’s  Coronado 
in  San  Diego.  To  ensure  your  participation,  please  call  our  toll-free 
registration  hot  line  at  800  366-0246.  Or  fill  out  and  return  the  busi¬ 
ness  reply  card  included  with  this  issue  of  CIO. 


Coming 

In  CIO 


Up  and  Running 

New  York  City’s  off-track 
betting  parlors  were  finishing  last 
in  revenues  and  technology  until 
new  management  transformed 
the  agency  into  a  model  of  a 
fleet-footed,  opportunistic 
service  organization.  IT  is 
playing  a  lead  role. 


The  Dean's  List 

Globalization,  organizational 
change,  complex  private/public- 
sector  links,  a  culturally  diverse 
workforce — these  are  some  of 
the  things  that  Wharton  Dean 
Tom  Gerrity  wants  his  MBA 
candidates  exposed  to.  And,  oh 
yes,  IT  is  important  too. 


A  Helping  Hand 

At  first  the  help  desk  acted 
primarily  as  a  stop-gap,  put 
quickly  into  place  to  answer  end- 
user  questions  or  to  offload  tasks 
from  a  burdened  programming 
staff.  Today  help-desk  personnel 
have  become  strategic  partners 
within  IS. 


Robocop  Redux 

Technology  is  making  itself  felt 
in  law  enforcement,  from  the  use 
of  relational  databases  to  DNA 
“fingerprinting.”  IT  should  make 
it  easier  to  catch  and  convict 
criminals — if  the  cops  and  the 
courts  will  accept  it. 
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Within  the  next  1 0  years,  both  the 
structure  of  organizations  and  the  jobs  of 
the  senior  people  within  organizations  will 
be  drastically  changed,  primarily  because 
of  information.  This  will  require  informa¬ 
tion  responsibility  from  everybody,  espe¬ 
cially  from  senior  management. 

PETER  F.  DRUCKER 


THE  CIO  PERSPECTIVES  SERIES 


The  Business  of  IT: 

Finding  the  Payoff 

A  three-day  conference  for  executives  involved  in 
technology  investments,  IT  management,  competitive 
strategies,  and  corporate  business  development. 


Sunday,  March  8  through  Wednesday,  March  11,1 992 
Loews  Coronado  ■  San  Diego,  California 


Keynote  Presentation  by  and  Reception  with 
PETER  F.  DRUCKER 


For  more  information  or  to  register, 
call  800/366-0246 
(in  MA,  508/935-4631) 
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The  IEF  ™  can  help  you  devel 
unprecedented  quality,  prod 


“The  IEF  is  a  superior  tool  for  implement¬ 
ing  Information  Engineering  because  it 
integrates  the  entire  process  from  planning 
through  code  generation.  We’re  deploying 
the  IEF  throughout  the  corporation.” 

David  V.  Evans 
Vice  President 

Director,  Information  Systems 
J.C.  Penney 


“Our  On-line  Banking  system  has  been  in 
production  for  more  than  12  months — 
500,000  transactions  a  day— without  a 
single  code  failure.  And  we  had  very  few 
enhancements  to  do.  Our  users  got  what 
they  needed  the  first  time  out.” 

Mark  Quinlan 

Senior  Programmer/Analyst 
Huntington  National  Bank 


“I’ve  seen  other  CASE  tools  fail,  so  I  raised 
the  bar  high  when  we  evaluated  the  IEF.  It 
passed  with  flying  colors.  I  could  not  be 
happier  with  my  decision  to  adopt  the 
IEF  company-wide.” 

John  F.  Mott 
President 

AMR  Travel  Services 


“The  IEF  offers  dramatic  improvements  in 
productivity,  yet  it's  easy  to  learn.  One 
example:  We  trained  23  developers, 
including  1 8  new  hires,  and  then  completed 
a  large  order  processing  system — 300 
transactions — all  in  only  20  months.” 
Venkat  (Vinnie)  Tiruviluamala 
Director,  CPC/CPPC  Information  Systems 
SONY  Corporation 


“The  strengths  of  the  IEF  are  clear-cut. 

One  obvious  quality  advantage  is  that 
application  changes  are  made  to  diagrams, 
not  code.  This  ensures  ongoing  integrity 
— the  specification  always  matches  the 
executing  system.” 

Paul  R.  Hessinger 
Chief  Technology  Officer 
Computer  Task  Group 


“We  are  using  the  IEF  to  develop  a  new 
generation  of  manufacturing  systems 
replacing  over  300  existing  systems.  We 
estimate  that  IEF  will  increase  our  produc¬ 
tivity  by  between  2-to-1  and  3-to-1  for 
new  systems  development..” 

Wal  Budzynski 

Head  of  Operations,  Systems/Computing 
Rolls-Royce 


“To  meet  the  dramatically  reduced  time- 
to-market  requirements  for  our  products, 
we  need  high-quality  systems  that  can  be 
changed  fast.  That’s  why  we’ve  chosen 
the  IEF  as  the  CASE  solution  for  our  entire 
organization.” 

John  Pajak 

Executive  Vice  President 
Mass  Mutual  Life  Insurance 


“Our  users  were  extremely  pleased  when 
we  finished  our  first  project— a  60-trans- 
action  system — in  one-half  the  budgeted 
time.  We  had  tried  interfaced  CASE  tools 
without  success.  IEF  integration  makes 
the  difference.” 

Giorgio  Sorani 
Division  Head  -  MIS 
Lubrizol 


“Our  first  IEF  system  was  completed 
faster,  and  with  fewer  errors,  than  any 
system  I’ve  ever  seen.  If  I  had  to  go  back 
to  the  old  ways,  I’d  find  another 
job. ..outside  the  DP  world.  It  means  that 
much  to  me.” 

Mogens  Sorensen 
Chief  Consultant 
Nykredit  (Denmark) 


op  information  systems  with 
uctivity  and  maintainability. 

The  success  of  Texas  Instruments 
CASE  product  is  proven — in  the  field. 


Major  companies  have  used  TI’s 
CASE  product,  the  Information 
Engineering  Facility™  (IEF™),  for 
everything  from  rebuilding  aging 
high-maintenance-cost  systems  to 
development  of  new  enterprise¬ 
wide  strategic  systems. 

Study  shows  zero  code  defects. 

The  quality  of  IEF-developed 
systems  is  remarkable.  In  recent 
CASE  research  by  The  Gartner 
Group,  application  developers 
were  asked  to  report  the  number 
of  abends  they  had  experienced. 
(An  “abend”  is  a  system  failure 
or  “lock-up”  caused  by  code 
defects.)  IEF  developers  reported 
zero  defects — not  one  abend  had 
occurred  in  IEF-generated  code. 

Maintenance  productivity 
gains  of  up  to  10-to-l. 

In  this  same  study,  developers 
were  asked  to  compare  IEF 
maintenance  productivity  with 
their  former  methods.  Of  those 
responding,  more  than  80  percent 
had  experienced  gains  of  from  2~tO'l 
to  10-to-l.  (See  chart.) 

Specifications  always  match 
the  executing  application. 

With  the  IEF,  application 
changes  are  made  to  diagrams, 
not  code.  So,  for  the  life  of  your 
system,  specifications  will  always 
match  the  executing  application. 
The  Gartner  Group  research 
showed  that  all  IEF  users  who 
reported  making  application 
changes  made  all  changes  at  the 
diagram  level. 


IEF  Maintenance  Productivity 
Compared  to  Traditional  Techniques. 


(Source:  Gartner  Group.  Inc..  8/90) 
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Productivity  Productivity  Productivity 

Developers  were  asked  to  compare  IEF  maintenance  to 
former  methods.  Of  those  responding,  more  than  80% 
reported  productivity  gains  of  from  2 -to- 1  to  10-to-l. 

Mainframe  applications  can  be 
developed  and  tested  on  a  PC. 

With  our  new  OS/2  toolset,  you 
can  develop  mainframe  applica¬ 
tions,  from  analysis  through 
automatic  code  generation,  on 
your  PC.  Then,  using  the  IEF’s 
TP  monitor  simulator  and  the 
diagram-level  testing  feature,  you 
can  also  test  these  mainframe 
applications  without  ever  leaving 
the  PC. 

More  environmental 
independence  coming  soon — 
develop  on  PC,  generate  for 
DEC/VMS,  TANDEM, UNIX. 

The  IEF  has  generated  applica¬ 
tions  for  IBM  mainframe  environ¬ 
ments  (MVS/DB2  under  TSO, 
IMS/DC,  and  CICS)  since  early 
1988.  Soon  you’ll  be  able  to 
develop  systems  in  OS/2  and  then 
automatically  generate  for  other 
platforms.  DEC/VMS,  TANDEM 
and  UNIX  are  scheduled  for 
availability  in  1991.  More  will 


follow.  We  are  committed  to 
increased  environmental  indepen¬ 
dence  in  support  of  the  Open 
Systems  concept. 

We  are  committed  to  standards. 

IEF  tools  and  IEF-generated  code 
will  comply  with  standards  as 
they  emerge.  We  will  adhere  to 
CUA  standards  and  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  IBM’s  AD/Cycle  and 
DEC’s  COHESION— and  we  will 
support  Open  Systems  environ¬ 
ments  centering  around  UNIX.  In 
any  environment,  the  COBOL,  C 
and  SQL  we  generate  adhere  closely 
to  ANSI  standards.  Our  presence 
on  standards  committees  helps  us 
keep  abreast  of  ANSI  and  ISO 
developments  affecting  the 
CASE  world. 

Full-service  support. 

Of  course,  our  technical  support, 
consultancy,  training  courses, 
satellite  seminars,  and  other  infor¬ 
mational  assistance  will  continue 
apace.  We  also  offer  re-engineering 
and  template  services.  This  full- 
service  support  will  remain  an 
integral  part  of  the  IEF  product. 

For  more  information 
call  800-527-3500  or 
214-575-4404. 

Or  write  Texas  Instruments, 
6550  Chase  Oaks  Blvd., 

Plano,  Texas  75023. 

Texas  4? 
Instruments 
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TRENDLINES 


Watch  Out, 
Pruneface 


OK,  this  isn’t  the  first  time 
someone  has  prophesied  we 
will  all  one  day  be  toting  Dick  Tra- 
cy-type  miniature  communicators. 
But  this  may  be  the  first  time  any¬ 
body  has  predicted  a  market  value 
for  them.  Arthur  D.  Little  Inc.,  the 
consultancy  based  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  claims  calculator-size  por¬ 
table  telephones  will  wind  up  in 


half  of  all  CJ.S.  households  within 
10  years  of  full  availability,  gener¬ 
ating  annual  sales  of  $30  to  $40 
billion.  Now  all  somebody  has  to 
do  is  build  the  things. 

Unlike  today’s  car  phones,  these 
personal-communication  devices 
will  work  in  any  location  and 
should  appeal  to  consumers  as 
well  as  corporate  users.  They  will 
also  cost  less  to  use  than  cellular 
service. 

Little  conducted  a  national  sur¬ 
vey  to  determine  interest  in  the 
hypothetical  gadgets.  Not  only 
were  people  interested,  they  even 
proposed  “options,”  such  as  a 
wristwatch-sized  PC  terminal  and 
headsets  with  lapel  microphones. 
Take  note,  Sharper  Image.  ■■ 


LOGISTICS  MANAGEMENT 


In  the  Service 
Of  Service  Industries 


s 


nee  the  exclusive  do¬ 
main  of  military  strate¬ 
gists,  logistics  manage¬ 
ment  has  gradually  gained  a 
place  in  manufacturing,  where 
the  efficient  movement  of 
goods  and  supplies  means  a 
more  productive  production 
line  and  lower  warehousing 
costs.  From  improved  produc¬ 
tion,  logistics  strategists 
would  be  wise  to  move  on  to 
better  service,  targeting  such 
service  industries  as  telecom¬ 
munications,  hospitals,  retail 
banking  and  high-tech  field 
service,  according  to  a  recent 
book  commissioned  by  the 
Council  of  Logistics  Manage¬ 
ment,  a  nonprofit  professional 
organization  based  in  Oak 
Brook,  Ill. 

Written  by  Jack  Barry  and 
Peter  Smith  of  Arthur  D.  Lit¬ 
tle,  and  John  Coyle  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University,  Lo¬ 
gistics  In  Service  Industries 
highlights  ways  in  which  ser¬ 
vice  organizations  can  apply 
the  principles  of  logistics  man¬ 
agement  to  cut  costs  and  im¬ 
prove  customer  service.  The 
authors  studied  50  companies 
in  each  of  the  four  industries 
mentioned  above,  and  found 
that  logistics  management  is 
not  widely  practiced  in  the 
service  sector,  where  people 
and  equipment  account  for  75 
percent  of  expenditures,  com¬ 
pared  to  only  20  percent  in 
goods-producing  industries. 

As  part  of  their  study  of  50 
telecommunications  compa¬ 
nies,  for  instance,  the  authors 
found  three  key  areas  to 
which  logistics-management 
principles  could  be  applied  for 
dramatic  time  and  cost  sav¬ 
ings.  Internal  business  prac¬ 
tices  could  be  speeded  up  and 
made  more  flexible  in  order  to 
accommodate  customers’  in¬ 
creasingly  sophisticated  ser¬ 
vice  requirements.  The  “or¬ 


der-taking”  mentality  that 
persists  at  many  telephone 
companies  could  be  replaced 
with  competitive,  customer- 
focused  business  practices. 
And  telecommunications  sup¬ 
pliers  could  learn  to  manage 
their  supply  chains — from  ca¬ 
ble  to  vehicles — and  foster 
cooperation  among  suppliers 
in  order  to  reduce  costs  and 


increase  efficiency. 

The  book  breaks  down  the 
language  of  logistics  in  order 
to  illustrate  its  value  in  non¬ 
manufacturing  industries  by 
creating  two  management  ap¬ 
proaches:  supply-chain  logis¬ 
tics  and  service -response  lo¬ 
gistics.  Supply-chain  logistics 
applies  to  the  physical  flow  of 
materials  and  the  system  flow 
of  information  related  to  pur¬ 
chasing,  warehousing  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  materials.  Ser¬ 
vice-response  logistics  is  the 
process  of  coordinating  non¬ 
material  activities  necessary 
to  provide  service  in  a  cost-ef¬ 
fective  way  that  best  serves 
the  customer.  ■■ 


Yield-Management  for  the 
Long  Haul 


A' 

ill 


mainstay  of  the  airline  industry — the  yield-management  system — is 
.working  on  the  railroad  now.  American  Airlines  Decision  Technol¬ 
ogies  (AADT)  and  Amtrak,  the  national  passenger  railroad,  jointly  devel¬ 
oped  the  first  fully  automated  railroad  yield-management  system. 

The  system  is  designed  to  increase  passenger  revenue  and  profits 
through  effective  reservation  inventory  control,  according  to  AADT.  Its 
decision-support  capabilities  enable  it  to  automatically  analyze  and  mix 
the  number  of  high-  and  low-yield  fares  for  the  same  train  journey.  The 
system  handles  discount  allocation  and  traffic  flow,  and  it  will  support 
approximately  1,200  reservations  agents  as  well  as  interface  with  Am- 
trak’s  links  to  Sabre,  PARS,  Apollo  and  System  One  agents. 

“While  Amtrak  doesn’t  compete  on  the  same  basis  as  airlines,  we  use 
a  lot  of  the  same  techniques  and  tools  to  sell  our  business,”  said  Robert 
Gall,  vice  president  of  passenger  marketing  and  sales.  “Implementation 
of  a  yield-management  system  was  a  logical  step.” 


FOREIGN  OPPORTUNITIES 


Way-Out  Outsourcing 


f 


or  CIOs  reeling  from 
the  double  whammy  of 
labor  shortages  and 
cost  constraints,  offshore  out¬ 
sourcing  could  be  the  crutch 
that  keeps  software-develop¬ 
ment  operations  from  collaps¬ 
ing.  But  finding  the  right  peo¬ 


ple  can  be  problematic,  and 
the  immigration,  taxation  and 
other  legal  hassles  make  for¬ 
eign  recruitment  all  the  more 
daunting.  A  new  Mitsubishi 
International  Corp.  subsidiary 
is  hoping  to  ease  the  pain  by 
facilitating  offshore  relation- 
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TRENDLINES 


ships  for  U.S.  clients. 

Turning  to  offshore  sources 
can  reduce  development  costs 
by  as  much  as  50  percent,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mitsubishi’s  Global 
Software  Services  Group, 
which  has  offices  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Los  Angeles  and  New 
York.  Even  if  the  project  re¬ 
quires  foreign  programmers  to 
temporarily  relocate  to  the 
United  States,  savings  can  still 
run  in  the  20-to-30  percent 
range,  the  group  claims. 

Cost  savings  aside,  over¬ 
seas  recruitment  may  loom 
larger  as  the  domestic  labor 
pool  shrinks.  Mitsubishi  cites 
statistics  that  show  the  num¬ 
ber  of  U.S.  students  earning 
technical  undergraduate  de¬ 
grees  shrinking  from  8.8  per¬ 
cent  of  all  undergraduates  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  to  just  2.2 
percent  in  1989. 

As  IS  departments  are 
called  on  to  bring  users  closer 
to  the  development  process, 
moving  that  process  from 
Dublin,  Ohio,  to  Dublin,  Ire¬ 


land,  may  seem  to  work  to  the 
contrary.  But  group  partner 
Robert  Ackerman  Jr.  argues 
that  if  commodity-type  coding 
is  sent  offshore,  the  more 
limited  number  of  domestic  IS 
staffers  will  have  more  time  to 
spend  working  closely  with 
users. 

Mitsubishi  and  its  partners 
spent  two  years  interviewing 
hundreds  of  software -develop¬ 
ment  professionals  in  15  coun¬ 
tries,  screening  them  on  the 
basis  of  language,  cultural 
background,  technical  exper¬ 
tise  and  equipment  access. 
After  lining  up  the  right  candi¬ 
dates  for  a  U.S.  client,  Mitsu¬ 
bishi  calls  in  partners  from  Big 
Six  accounting  firm  Deloitte  & 
Touche  and  law  firms  Fenwick 
&  West  and  Bryan,  Cave 
McPheeters  &  McRoberts. 
They  guide  contract  negotia¬ 
tions  to  ensure  the  corporate 
client’s  best  interests  are 
served  in  the  areas  of  taxation 
and  intellectual  property 
rights.  WM 


Communicating 
in  the  Global 
Village 

One  of  the  benefits  of  technol¬ 
ogy  is  that  it  can  provide  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  best  services  regard¬ 
less  of  an  individual’s  or 
organization’s  location.  WORDNET 
Inc.,  an  electronic  translation  ser¬ 
vice  based  in  Acton,  Mass.,  is  a 
good  example.  With  a  database  of 
over  700  electronically  linked 
translators  around  the  globe, 
WORDNET  offers  clients  custom¬ 
ized  translations  of  all  kinds.  For 
example,  a  mid-sized  manufactur¬ 
ing  firm  looking  to  market  its 
products  abroad  can  have  its  bro¬ 
chures,  legal  documents,  and 
sales  and  marketing  materials  ac¬ 
curately  translated  into  the  appro- 
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priate  languages  with  all  the  nu¬ 
ances  intact. 

When  a  job  comes  in,  WORDNET 
searches  its  database  of  freelance 
translators  by  a  number  of  criteria, 
including  language,  education  and 
specialization.  Clients  usually  fax 
their  materials  to  the  company; 
they  are  keyed  into  a  computer, 
then  transmitted  electronically  to 
the  chosen  translator — a  Turkish 
national  living  in  Berlin,  let’s 
say — working  from  home  with  a 
computer  and  modem.  The  trans¬ 
lated  material  is  returned  to 
WORDNET,  who  then  forwards  it  to 
a  professor  in  Ankara,  for  in¬ 
stance,  for  final  editing.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  in-house  typesetting  facili¬ 
ties  provide  clients  with  a  finished 
product,  and  the  entire  job  takes 
no  more  than  a  few  days. 

The  company  specializes  in 
highly  technical  translations,  ac¬ 
cording  to  President  and  Founder 
Lee  Chadeayne.  While  the  majority 
of  its  clients  are  small  and  mid¬ 
sized  U.S.  firms  exploring  the  glob¬ 
al  marketplace,  the  company  has  a 
number  of  foreign,  governmental, 
nonprofit  and  media  clients  as 
well.  And  with  so  many  breakaway 
Soviet  republics  pulling  for  a  re¬ 
turn  to  their  native  tongues, 
WORDNET  may  have  an  enormous 
source  of  new  clients  soon.  ■■ 
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AS  THE  PACE  OF  CHANGE  ACCELERATES, 

HOW  CAN  YOU  KEEP  YOUR  COMPANY  OUT  FRONT? 
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If  things  are  changing  so  rapidly  that  you  can’t  keep  up  with  new  opportunities 
because  of  demand  on  the  staff  or  the  systems,  consider  contacting  EDS. 
Whether  it’s  increasing  computing  or  communications  capacity,  assessing 
capabilities,  or  just  providing  insight,  we  can  help  a  little  or  a  lot. 

CAN  WE  HELP  ADD  SPECIFIC  BUSINESS  KNOW-HOW? 

Many  companies  can  offer  you  experience  in  technology.  We  can  offer  you 
experience  in  your  industry  as  well  as  in  technology.  No  information 
technology  company  has  as  many  people  experienced  in  as  many  different 
industries  as  EDS. 

Our  people  are  committed  to  understanding  your  business  so  that  we  can 
help  you  accomplish  your  goals  and  take  advantage  of  opportunities. 

CAN  WE  HELP  YOU  MOVE  FASTER,  AND  DO  MORE? 

Yes.  For  example,  we  can  help  you  increase  your  speed  to  market  by  giving 
you  access  to  systems  that  we  already  have.  Or,  we  can  work  with  you  to  help 
you  use  the  capabilities  you  already  have  in  place  for  more  things.  So  you  wind 
up  with  increased  speed  and  more  agility — key  attributes  in  changing  times. 

CAN  WE  HELP  YOU  MAKE  YOUR  CASE? 

Management  is  always  concerned  about  information  technology’s  effect  on  the 
bottom  line.  We  can  help  you  demonstrate  information  technology’s  contribu¬ 
tion  to  directly  improving  flexibility,  speed  to  market,  even  cost  control. 

CAN  WE  HELP  A  LITTLE  OR  A  LOT? 

Consulting  is  one  way  we  help.  We  can  also  help  develop  systems.  We  can  help 
integrate  systems.  We  can  provide  partial  or  complete  systems  management. 
We  can  supply  you  with  all  the  support  you  deem  necessary. 

CAN  WE  OFFER  EVEN  MORE? 

Regardless  of  task  or  time,  we  can  help  you  turn  a  changing  business  environ¬ 
ment  into  a  competitive  advantage  for  your  company.  To  learn  more,  write  EDS, 
7171  Forest  Lane,  CIO,  Dallas,  TX  75230.  Or  call  (214)  490-2000,  ext.  1410. 
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TRENDLINES 


Career  Moves 

Allen  hankinson,  chief  of 

the  Systems  and  Software 
Technology  Division  at  the  National 
Institute  of  Standards  and  Tech¬ 
nology,  has  been  elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  UniForum, 
the  international  association  of 
open-systems  professionals  head¬ 
quartered  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 
Hankinson,  who  heads  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  standards  and  guidelines 
for  office  systems  and  software 
engineering  at  NIST,  is  the  first 
UniForum  board  member  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  federal  user  organization. 

ARTHUR  BLOCK  has  been  named 
chief  technology  officer  at  Evernet 
Systems  Inc.,  a  Los  Angeles-based 
systems  integrator  providing  de¬ 
sign,  installation  and  service  for 
local-  and  wide-area  networks  na¬ 
tionwide.  Block  joins  Evernet  from 
Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust, 
where  he  was  vice  president  of 
end-user  automation  support  for 
the  Global  Banking  Sector.  As  CTO, 
Block  reports  directly  to  Chairman 
and  CEO  Luther  Nussbaum.  He  will 
be  based  in  New  York. 

STEVE  MILSTON,  CIO  of  Health 
Risk  Management  Inc.,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  position  of  vice 
president  of  information  services 
and  CIO.  In  his  new  capacity,  Mil- 
ston  will  not  only  oversee  the  IS 
department  and  direct  the  com¬ 
pany’s  IS  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  arm,  but  he  will  also  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  IS  strategic  planning. 
Health  Risk  Management  is  a  na¬ 
tional,  full-service  health-care  in¬ 
formation  and  management  com¬ 
pany  headquartered  in 
Minneapolis.  Hi 


NARCOTICS  ENFORCEMENT 


The  Desktop 
Drug  War 


he  creators  of  Miami 
Vice  undoubtedly  made 
a  wise  decision  when 
they  put  Sonny  Crockett  be¬ 
hind  the  wheel  of  a  Ferrari 
Testarossa  rather  than  behind 
a  desk  staring  at  a  PC  moni¬ 
tor.  But  in  the  real  world  of 
law  enforcement,  information 
systems  are  providing  more 
valuable  assistance  in  narcot¬ 
ics  investigations  than  the 
fastest  cars  or  the  leggiest 
blondes. 

Unisys  Corp.  of  Blue  Bell, 
Pa. ,  for  example,  is  marketing 
two  new  offerings  created  by 
third-party  software  compa¬ 
nies  that  specialize  in  drug-en¬ 
forcement  applications.  The 
Computer  Assisted  Narcotics 
Enforcement  System 
(CANE),  from  Allstar  Knowl¬ 
edge  Engineering,  and  the 
Multiple  or  Single  Agency  In¬ 
formation  Center-Drug  En¬ 
forcement  (MOSAIC-DE), 
from  Highland  Technologies 
Inc.,  help  agents  analyze  in¬ 
formation  from  multiple  inves¬ 
tigations;  expose  associations 
between  people,  property  and 
evidence;  and  provide  leads 
that  might  otherwise  be  over¬ 
looked.  Both  CANE  and  MO¬ 
SAIC-DE  also  allow  law-en¬ 
forcement  officials  to  share 
information  with  other  agen¬ 
cies. 

CANE,  which  is  currently 
being  used  with  considerable 
success  by  the  Huntsville, 
Ala.,  Police  Department, 
helps  develop  leads  and  create 
cases  by  linking  new  data  with 
existing  information  in  the 
system.  Investigators  can  re¬ 
cord  and  analyze  information 
relating  to  suspects,  locations, 
evidence,  surveillance  reports 
and  other  relevant  categories. 
CANE  also  helps  manage  nar¬ 
cotics  units  by  analyzing  offi¬ 
cer  productivity,  calculating 
the  cost  of  each  case,  and 


monitoring  the  effectiveness 
of  confidential  informants. 

MOSAIC-DE  offers  what 
Unisys  calls  “a  complete  in¬ 
vestigative  solution  in  a  single 
package.”  It  enables  faster 
identification  and  location  of 
suspects,  access  to  informa¬ 
tion  formerly  stored  in  case 
folders  and  the  identification 
of  difficult-to-detect  leads. 

“As  drug  dealers  become 
more  and  more  sophisticated 


in  their  operations,  it  becomes 
increasingly  difficult  for  nar¬ 
cotics  investigators  to  assem¬ 
ble  the  evidence  required  to 
make  an  arrest  that  results  in 
a  conviction,”  said  Gary 
Franck,  Unisys  vice  president 
of  public-sector  marketing. 
“Taking  advantage  of  this 
state-of-the-art  technology 
provides  the  law-enforcement 
community  with  a  new  weap- 
on.  I 


High  (Tech)  Finance 


Call 
of 


all  your  broker!  Knight-Ridder  Financial  has  unveiled  a  new  version 
its  MoneyCenter  application — and  it  will  provide  money  profes¬ 
sionals  with  direct,  real-time  control  of  fast-paced  financial  information. 
MoneyCenter  for  Windows  combines  the  weight  of  Knight-Ridder  informa¬ 
tion — such  as  news,  analytics  and  quotes  on  financial  instruments — with 
the  flexibility  of  Microsoft’s  Windows.  As  a  result,  customers  can  ran  and 
view  several  programs  and  functions  simultaneously.  Your  broker  could 
monitor  breaking  news,  play  with  figures  on  a  spreadsheet,  dial  out  to  an 
external  database  and  look  at  notes  about  your  portfolio  in  seconds. 

Traders,  CFOs  and  other  financial  professionals  can  combine  live 
quotes,  charts  and  spreadsheets  on  a  single  screen  or  download  informa¬ 
tion  to  a  Lotus  spreadsheet  so  as  to  grapple  with  information  in  their 
own  personal  style.  MoneyCenter  also  comes  with  audible  (or  visual)  mar¬ 
ket  alarms  that  end  users  can  set  to  go  off  when,  for  example,  a  quote 
exceeds  a  preset  limit,  or  when  select  market-moving  headlines  are  re¬ 
leased  over  the  wires.  Customers  can  also  incorporate  in-house  analytics 
and  databases  into  MoneyCenter.  Knight-Ridder  sells  the  product  to  ran 
on  a  Knight-Ridder  LAN  or  on  the  customer’s  existing  LAN.  ■■ 
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Thousands  of  the  world’s  businesses  and  governments  look  to  Unisys 
to  help  them  meet  mission-critical  needs  every  day.  So  if  your  mission 
is  critical,  you  can  count  on  Unisys  to  find  a  solution. 


We  make  it  happen 


>c  1991  Unisys  Corporation. 


TRENDLINES 


AIRPORT  SECURITY 


X-RATED  X  RAYS 


technology  that  can  see 
through  clothes  to  re¬ 
veal  what  people  look 
like  in  the  buff  is  one  of  two 
new  X-ray  security  systems 
under  scrutiny  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration.  Of 
course,  the  FAA  envisions  the 
technology — called  backscat- 


tection  system  that  will  search 
luggage  and  “tag”  bags  con¬ 
taining  suspicious  items— -all 
without  the  assistance  of  a  hu¬ 
man  operator. 

The  U.S.  Customs  Service 
already  uses  AS&E  backscat- 
ter  systems  to  search  cargo 
for  contraband  (it  also  detects 


Vivid’s  system  marries  snoop¬ 
ing  X  rays  with  computer  in¬ 
telligence.  In  the  Vivid  sys¬ 
tem,  “dual  energy”  X-ray 
scanners  measure  energy  lev¬ 
els  of  the  beam  as  it  passes 
through  various  objects,  sort¬ 
ing  out  metallic  and  organic 
materials. 

But  the  key  to  the  system 
is  its  intelligence.  Essentially, 
a  computer  analyzes  the  infor¬ 


mation  picked  up  in  X-ray 
scans,  checking  it  against  a  li¬ 
brary  of  data  on  material  com¬ 
positions.  The  computer  elec¬ 
tronically  isolates  and  analyzes 
each  item,  decides  which  ob¬ 
jects  do  not  pass  scrutiny,  and 
provides  human  operators 
with  an  enhanced  graphic  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  bag’s  con¬ 
tents,  with  anything  suspi¬ 
cious  rendered  in  red.  ■■ 


Credit  Where  Credit  Is  Due 


Visa  U.SA  Inc.,  the  San  Francisco-based  charge-card  company,  has 
launched  a  three-year  back-office  simplification  project  it  says  will 
save  member  institutions  $1.7  billion  through  1997.  One  of  the  first 
phases  of  BackOffice  2000  is  an  electronic  imaging  system  that  will  re¬ 
duce  from  weeks  to  hours  the  time  it  takes  to  process  consumer-trans- 
action  disputes. 

Currently,  when  a  purchaser  contests  a  transaction,  several  weeks 
elapse  while  manual  requests  are  made  for  transaction  copies  and 
pieces  of  paper  plod  through  the  mails.  This  labor-intensive  process  cuts 
into  member  banks’  profitability  and  service  reputation. 

With  the  imaging  system,  requests  for  transaction  copies  can  be  filled 


ter  X  ray — being  used  to 
peek  into  baggage  and  cargo 
rather  than  at  passengers. 
Developed  by  American  Sci¬ 
ence  &  Engineering  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass. ,  backscatter  X 
ray  will  detect  objects,  such 
as  drugs  and  explosives,  usu¬ 
ally  missed  by  conventional  X- 
ray  systems,  but  it  can  also 
penetrate  the  veil  of  clothing 
to  reveal — well,  appendages. 

The  systems  used  today  in 
airport  security  checks  are 
limited.  Concealed  metal  ob¬ 
jects,  such  as  guns,  will  ab¬ 
sorb  photons  emitted  in  X-ray 
beams,  betraying  ghostly  im¬ 
ages  of  themselves.  But  when 
photons  collide  with  dense  or¬ 
ganic  materials,  such  as  drugs 
or  plastic  explosives,  they 
bounce  away  unpredictably, 
and  the  contraband  passes 
through  unseen.  AS&E’s  Z 
technology  systems,  which 
are  composed  of  conventional 
and  backscatter  detectors, 
were  tested  last  summer  at 
Boston’s  Logan  International 
Airport.  AS&E  is  currently 
developing  an  automatic  de- 


smuggled  currency),  and  ru¬ 
mor  has  it  that  backscatter 
systems  are  in  place  at  the 
White  House  and  at  President 
Bush’s  home  in  Kennebunk- 
port,  Maine.  Some  prisons 
have  begun  to  make  enquiries. 

The  FAA  is  also  interested 
in  an  explosives -detection  sys¬ 
tem,  developed  by  Vivid  Tech¬ 
nologies  of  Waltham,  Mass. 


in  a  matter  of  hours.  The  paper  documents  are  electronically  scanned 
into  the  system  and  transmitted  from  one  location  to  another.  Transmis¬ 
sion  itself  takes  less  than  five  seconds,  a  six-fold  increase  over  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  similar  technology  just  three  years  ago. 

The  BackOffice  project  is  part  of  an  even  larger  VisaNet  2000  program, 
a  worldwide  restructuring  of  Visa  processing  technology  that  includes  en¬ 
hancements  to  existing  software  and  new  fiber-optic  networking  technol¬ 
ogy.  ■■ 


Multimedia  Coverage 

For  the  emerging  multimedia  market,  there’s  no 
place  like  home.  Capabilities  such  as  high-quality 
computer-generated  video  and  sound  are  transform¬ 
ing  home  PCs  into  increasingly  versatile  tools  for 
work,  play  and  education.  MPC  Magazine,  which  de¬ 
buts  this  month,  will  cover  all  aspects  of  the  burgeon¬ 
ing  technology  set. 

Published  by  International  Data  Group,  the  bi¬ 
monthly  consumer  magazine  is  targeted  at  the  ap¬ 
proximately  15  million  people  who  use  an  IBM  or  simi¬ 
lar  PC  for  home  or  business  computing,  an  audience 
that  is  being  flooded  with  new  options  allowing  them 


to  expand  the  utility  of  their  home  computers.  Ad¬ 
vanced  sound  and  graphics  boards  and  CD-ROM 
drives  are  already  available,  and  such  products  as 
Microsoft’s  Windows  for  Multimedia  Computing  and 
Tandy’s  multimedia-equipped  PC  are  increasing  inter¬ 
est  in  the  new  technology  set. 

MPC  will  cover  four  primary  categories:  working, 
playing,  learning  and  creating.  A  column  called  “Kids” 
will  focus  on  the  interaction  among  parents,  children 
and  computers. 

Cover  price  for  the  new  publication  is  $3.95.  For 
subscription  information  call  415  281-8650.  £33 
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Turbocharge  your  data. 


Fast  means  expensive,  right? 

Wrong. 

Just  let  AT&T  International 
ACCUNET®  Packet  Service  power 
your  data  abroad. 

It’s  been  specifically  designed 
for  those  who  don’t  have  the  trans¬ 
mission  volume  to  justify  the  cost 
of  a  private  route.  And  it  can  save 
you  as  much  as  40-50%  over  our 
competitors’  published  prices. 

©1991  AT&T 


Around-the-clock,  our 
Network  Control  Center  assures 
your  packets  of  data  maximum 
through-put  with  minimum  delays, 
thanks  to  the  almost  exclusive  use 
of  terrestrial  facilities. 

That  means  fast  call  set-up 
times,  virtually  error-free  perfor¬ 
mance,  and  because  you’re  sharing 
network  elements  with  multiple 
users,  very  low  costs. 


AT&T,  for  those  who  can’t 
afford  to  wait  around. 

For  more  information  on 
how  AT&T  can  help  you,  please  call 

1  800  448-8600,  Ext.  999. 


mAT&T 

_ ar  The  right  choice. 


INSIGHTS 


Proceeding  with  Caution 


Twenty-thousand  years  ago, 
gray  wolves  ranged  over 
Europe  and  the  Middle 
East.  Scientists  believe  that 
all  domestic  breeds  of  dogs 
descended  from  these  gray  wolves. 
Man  bred  them  selectively  and  me¬ 
thodically  over  many  generations  to 
create  a  more  serviceable  beast. 

A  good  analogy  can  be  made  with 
downsizing.  Downsizing  is  not  a  one- 
step  process  or  a  quick  fix.  Rather,  it 
takes  time  and  careful  management, 
and  the  completed  process  produces 
an  animal  quite  unlike  the  one  it 
started  out  with. 

The  term  downsizing  has  several 
meanings,  and  it  is  closely  related  to 
(and  often  used  as  a  synonym  for) 
the  implementation  of  distributed 
computing  and  local  area  networks. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  article, 
downsizing  describes  the  process  of 
replacing  or  supplementing  main¬ 
frame  and  minicomputer  hardware 
and  software  with  PCs  and  LANs. 
From  a  manager’s  perspective, 
the  interesting  thing  about 
downsizing  is  its  impact  on 
the  entire  organization. 
Because  the  effects  of 
distributing  processing 
power  are  not  restrict¬ 
ed  to  the  IS  depart¬ 
ment,  the  issues  such  a 
move  engenders  are 
broad  and  complex. 
Choosing  the  appropriate 
technologies  and  enlisting 
top-management  support 
are  especially  crucial. 

Fortunately  for  the 
manager  contemplating 
downsizing,  the  technical 
issues  are  settling  down, 
and  there  are  many  safe 
options  available.  Com¬ 
munications  products 
such  as  bridges,  gateways 


Woe  to  those  CIOs  who 
commit  their 
organizations  to 
downsizing  without 
planning  for  the 
management  and 
technical  issues  that 
may  complicate  the 
process 


BY  MARC  DODGE 


and  routers  are  largely  stable  and  de¬ 
pendable.  Many  of  them  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  offer  similar  features  and  de¬ 
liver  comparable  performance:  In 
fact,  the  trend  among  vendors  is  to 
combine  the  functions  of  two  or  more 
in  a  single  product.  These  products 
are  necessary  as  IS  begins  building 
enterprise  networks  from  the  organi¬ 
zation’s  separate  LANs:  the  next 
logical  step  in  the  evolution  of  local 
area  networks. 

On  the  minus  side,  it  is  still  difficult 
to  distribute  applications  and  soft¬ 
ware  maintenance  to  numerous  re¬ 
mote  locations  in  a  large  heteroge¬ 
neous  network.  Many  current 
products  are  too  slow  for  large  data 
transfers,  and  others  do  not  have  the 
features  to  ensure  proper  central 
control  of  the  process. 

Fortunately,  major  vendors  are 
correcting  the  problem,  and  this 
roadblock  should  disappear  in  the 
next  year.  And  where  the  vendors 
fall  short,  some  companies  are  taking 
up  the  slack.  My  organization,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  has  taken  a  commercial  prod¬ 
uct  that  provides  about  90  percent  of 
its  desired  functionality  and  is  adding 
the  remaining  10  percent  itself. 

The  most  vexing  and  longstanding 
technical  issue  is  convincing  IS  deci¬ 
sion-makers  that  bigger  does  not 
necessarily  mean  better.  Many  appli¬ 
cation  developers  and  IS  managers 
cannot  bring  themselves  to  admit  that 
a  PC-based  server  costing  $15,000 
can  deliver  the  performance  and  fea¬ 
tures  of  a  $100,000  minicomputer. 
As  a  result,  IS  frequently  ends  up 
spending  much  more  than  it  has  to 
for  hardware  and  software. 

The  battle  over  whether  corpora¬ 
tions  should  use  LANs  for  downsiz¬ 
ing  is  over;  LANs  won.  But  a  new 
battle  is  being  waged  over  the  choice 
of  server:  minicomputer  or  high- 
powered  PC.  The  minicomputer  ven- 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  TIM  GRAJEK 


dors  did  a  splendid  job  changing 
gears  following  the  dramatic  drop  in 
sales  of  stand-alone  minicomputer 
systems.  Their  new  strategy  is  to 
tell  IS  decision-makers,  “Yes,  you 
should  buy  a  LAN,  but  your  server 
should  be  a  minicomputer.  ” 

This  strategy  has  worked  very  well 
with  the  unwary.  Many  companies 
removed  large,  expensive  main¬ 
frames  and  minicomputers  only  to  re¬ 
place  them  with  minicomputers  run¬ 
ning  on  a  LAN.  But  these  are  only 
half  measures.  For  anyone  who  cares 
about  price/performance,  minicom¬ 
puters  make  very  poor  servers.  The 
leading  minicomputer  vendors  closely 
guard  the  technical  specifications  of 
their  boxes.  CIOs  should  do  a  little 
digging — look  under  the  hood,  so  to 
speak.  They  will  discover  that  the  en¬ 
gine  of  some  leading  minis  is  not  the 
equal  of  Intel-based  PCs  costing 
thousands  of  dollars  less. 

My  organization  considered  a  lead¬ 
ing  mini  vendor  for  one  of  its  down¬ 
sizing  projects.  It  was  a  beautiful 
box:  big,  with  lots  of  lights,  and  prac¬ 
tically  oozing  dependability.  It  also 
cost  $150,000.  But  when  we  ran 
benchmarks,  the  minicomputer 
proved  consistently  slower  that  an  In¬ 
tel  ’386,  25  MHz  PC.  We  were  puz¬ 
zled:  While  we  had  thought  the  PC 
would  be  a  better  buy,  we  had  not 
expected  it  to  so  thoroughly  trounce 
the  minicomputer. 

After  doing  a  little  digging,  we  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  minicomputer  had  a 
16-bit  architecture  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom.  When  we  “looked  under  the 
hood,”  we  found  an  engine  that  was 
five  years  old. 

In  a  recent  study  of  minicomputer 
use  at  Fortune  1,000  firms,  Forres¬ 
ter  Research  Inc.,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  found  that  41  percent  of  the 
companies  surveyed  use  minis  as 
servers,  while  86  percent  of  the 
same  companies  use  PCs  as  servers. 
When  asked  about  their  intended  use 
of  minicomputers  in  the  future,  only 
14  percent  planned  to  increase  their 
use.  It  seems  that  experience  makes 
us  wiser. 

If  ever  top-management  support  is 
needed  for  an  IS  project,  it  is  needed 
for  downsizing.  Because  many  down¬ 


sizing  projects  involve  placing  more 
computing  power  in  the  hands  of  end 
users,  their  impact  cuts  across  the 
entire  organization.  When  IS  stum¬ 
bles  along  the  way — and  at  some 
point  it  will  stumble — it  will  have  to 
be  backed  up.  Otherwise,  the  project 
will  fail,  and  the  CIO  will  suffer  per¬ 
sonally. 

IS  shops  are  full  of  people  with  10 
or  more  years  of  experience  working 
with  mainframes  and  minicomputers 

Fortunately  for  the 
manager 
contemplating 
downsizing ,  the 
technical  issues  are 
settling  down ,  and 
there  are  many  safe 
options  available. 

and  all  the  software  and  centralized- 
control  features  that  go  with  them. 
These  people  will  probably  not  wel¬ 
come  a  project  intended  to  break  up 
their  hegemony,  no  matter  how 
beneficial  the  change  or  how  much 
money  it  saves.  This  is  just  a  fact  of 
human  nature,  but  it  means  that  the 
changes  necessitated  by  downsizing 
will  not  occur  without  broad  manage¬ 
ment  support. 

Decentralization  also  creates  the 
need  for  a  structural  realignment  of 
IS  along  functional  lines.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  LAN  personnel  will  spend  more 
of  their  time  testing  and  installing 
communications  hardware  and  soft¬ 
ware.  The  introduction  of  gateways 
and  bridges  causes  a  huge  gray  area 
to  develop  between  the  areas  of 
LANs  and  telecommunications, 
which  must  be  addressed  when  the 
corporation  begins  building  a  wide 
area  network. 

But  the  most  vexing  management 
problem  involves  training  and  retrain¬ 


ing.  With  downsizing  come  a  new  ar¬ 
chitecture,  a  new  management  phi¬ 
losophy  and  a  new  way  of  writing 
applications.  This  new  world  requires 
a  completely  different  mind-set.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  some  people  who  have 
strong  ties  to  the  old  world  cannot  or 
will  not  make  the  transition.  For 
downsizing  to  be  successful,  there¬ 
fore,  new  people  must  be  seeded  into 
the  organization. 

For  example,  the  programming 
language  C  is  much  better  than  Cobol 
when  it  comes  to  writing  distributed 
applications.  The  problem  is  that  90 
percent  of  IS  programmers  know  Co¬ 
bol,  while  many  do  not  know  and 
have  no  interest  in  learning  C  or  ob¬ 
ject-oriented  programming.  Such  un¬ 
willingness  to  change  makes  critical 
the  infusion  of  new  blood. 

In  1952  the  passenger  ship  USS 
United  States  was  launched.  It  was  a 
technical  marvel:  On  its  maiden  voy¬ 
age  it  set  a  speed  record  for  the 
trans-Atlantic  crossing  that  stands  to¬ 
day.  This  splendid  vessel  certainly 
was  not  too  little,  but  it  was,  alas, 
too  late.  By  1952,  airplanes  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  make  regular  crossings  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  in  much  less  time 
than  ocean  liners.  As  a  result,  the 
USS  United  States  was  an  economic 
failure  and  was  withdrawn  from  ser¬ 
vice  in  1971. 

The  business  planners  responsible 
for  the  ship  took  an  old  technology 
and  continued  to  build  and  improve 
upon  it  without  considering  how  the 
world  was  changing.  We  face  the 
same  dilemma  today.  Downsizing  and 
distributed  computing  represent  a 
fundamental  change  in  the  way  IS  and 
the  core  business  are  run.  An  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  downsizing  is  understand¬ 
ing  this  and  planning  for  the  organiza¬ 
tional  as  well  as  the  technical  issues 
that  accompany  it. 

When  we  come  to  grips  with  these 
issues,  we  have  an  absolutely  golden 
opportunity  to  run  IS  better  and  for 
less  money.  Recession  or  no  reces¬ 
sion,  downsizing  makes  a  lot  of 
sense.  Eio] 


Marc  Dodge  is  the  manager  of  LAN 
and  PC  systems  for  a  Fortune  100 
transportation  company. 
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THIS  IS  HOW 

EASY  IT  IS  TO 
UPGRADE  OUR 

COMPUTER. 


For  the  advertising  impaired,  this 
is  a  picture  of  a  piece  of  cake.  And 
"a  piece  of  cake"  is  an  expression 
that  means  very  easy.  Now, 
we're  sorry  that  we're  being  so 
simplistic  about  this,  but  we're 
just  trying  to 
dramatize  how 
very  easy  it  is  to 
upgrade  our  personal  computer.  Why 
even  the  person  who  wrote  this  ad 
could  do  it. 

In  fact,  the  most  difficult  part  may 
be  describing  how  easy  it  is.  But  let's 
try.  First  you  unplug  the  processor 


OPTION 


cartridge.  The  one  marked  i386™SX, 1 
let's  say.  Then  you  plug  in  a  new 
processor  cartridge.  The  one  marked  j 
i486™SX,  let's  say.  There  now, 
that  wasn't  so  bad  was  it? 

Want  to  try  it  again?  Unplug  the 
486SX,  and  plug  in  a  i486™  cartridge. 

Or  a  year  or  so  when  they  come 
up  with  the  next  generation  of  pro¬ 
cessor  technology,  you  can  unplug  your  present  cartridge 
and  plug  in  that  one. 

Of  course,  the  upgrading  doesn't  stop  there.  You  can 
add  more  storage  by  swaping  out  the  the  hard  drive 
module.  And  switching  from  40MB  to  110,  200, 
or  400MB  drives  is  as  easy  as  pie. 


Tandon  reserves  the  right  to  amend  specifications  and  pnces  without  notice  Tandon  Option.  Tandon  486.  Tandon  386,  SL  386sx.  SL486,  LT/386sx/N,  286/N.  Tandon  Tower  486.  Power  Poster,  Multi-Cache  and  MIAT  are  trademarks  of  Tandon  Corporation.  Intel  is  a  registered  trademark  of 


Then  you  can  upgrade  monitors,  add  a  modem, 
switch  printers,  and  things  like  that,  with  easy  access 
ports  that  make  it  simple  as  say,  riding  a  bicycle. 

Well,  you  get  the  idea.  The  Option  from  Tandon 
is  a  very  easy  machine  to  upgrade.  Which  said  a 
slightly  different  way,  means  you  don't  have  to  get 
rid  of  your  old  computer  every  time  you  want  the 
latest  technology. 

Of  course,  to  make  your  life 
even  simpler  we  offer  things 
like  a  24-hour  information  hotline,  % 
to  help  you  with  any  request  you 
might  ever  have,  a  one  year 
limited  warranty  written  in  simple 
English,  even  a  30  day  no  questions 


asked  return  policy,  should  you  for  any  reason  not  find 
life  with  your  Tandon  Option  simple  enough. 

Any  questions?  Call  1-800-800-8850.  And  you'll 
reach  an  actual  person  you  can  talk  to.  We  think  you 
can  take  it  from  there. 


OPTION 


Intel  Corporation  The  Intel  inside  logo  is  a  registered  trademark  of  the  Intel  Corporation  All  other  products  or  services  are  identified  by  the  trademarks  or  servicemarks  of  their  respective  companies  Lease  terms  vary  by  system  01991  Tandon  Corporation.  Moorpark.  CA 
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Although  it  is  neither  big  nor  complex,  Calvert’s 
executive  information  system  is  helping  the 
retailer  crack  down  on  mark  downs 


verstocked  in  Outerwear,  ” 
“Overplanned  in  Active- 
wear” — these  contrived- 
sounding  phrases  refer  to  various 
dire  merchandising  situations  that 
can  lead  to  that  most  straightforward 
of  consumer  events,  a  sale.  Regard¬ 
less  of  how  inviting  the  newspaper 
ads  sound,  however,  a  sale  is  not 
considered  a  blessed  event  in  the  re¬ 
tail  industry.  Sale  items  are  those 
that  didn’t  sell  at  the  regular  price. 
Sale  items  bring  in  smaller  profits. 
Putting  an  item  on  sale  is  almost  like 
giving  it  away,  according  to  some. 

Donald  J.  MacMillan  and  Richard  J. 
Walczewski  of  Calvert’s  Inc. ,  a  three- 
store,  off-price  retailer  based  in 
Westborough,  Mass.,  would  like  to 
have  fewer  unplanned  sales,  or  mark- 
downs,  as  they  are  known  in  the  in¬ 
dustry.  With  that  in  mind,  they  are 
using  an  executive  information  sys¬ 


tem  to  turn  the  symptoms  of  those 
complex  merchandising  terms  into 
simple,  easily  accessible  warning  sig¬ 
nals. 

Calvert’s  EIS  use  reflects  the  size 
and  simplicity  of  its  corporate  envi¬ 
ronment.  It  is  PC-based  and  has  only 
two  users:  MacMillan,  the  company’s 
treasurer  and  part  owner,  and  Wal¬ 
czewski,  the  controller.  Despite  its 
small  size,  the  system’s  influence  ex¬ 
tends  across  the  company:  Since 
bringing  up  the  beta  system  last 
March,  Calvert's  has  reduced  its  in¬ 
ventories  and  increased  its  profitabil¬ 
ity,  even  as  sales  have  dropped 
slightly. 

The  system  allows  MacMillan  and 
Walczewski  to  view  and  manipulate 
sales  and  inventory  figures  gathered 
via  POS  systems  at  each  of  Calvert’s 
three  stores,  in  Needham,  Shrews¬ 
bury  and  Tewksbury,  Mass.  The 


(left)  and  RICHARD  J. 
WALCZEWSKI:  The  EIS  has 


enhanced  their  decision-mak¬ 
ing  ability. 
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company’s  Wang  VS65  polls  each  of 
the  stores  overnight.  In  the  morning, 
an  extract  of  the  information  is 
uploaded  to  the  PC-based  system 
where  it  can  be  manipulated  without 
affecting  the  mainframe  information. 
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Based  on  a  shell  developed  by  In¬ 
formation  Resources  Inc.  of  Newton, 
Mass.,  Calvert’s  EIS  was  customized 
for  the  retail  industry  by  Sterling 
Software’s  Creative  Data  Systems 
Division  in  Cleveland.  Calvert’s  has 


worked  with  Sterling,  a  maker  of 
minicomputer  retailing  software,  for 
the  last  eight  years.  Sterling’s  value- 
added  EIS  product,  SFR-Impact,  is 
designed  to  work  with  its  minicom¬ 
puter-based  Systems  For  Retailing 


information  on  sales  and  inventory  levels  for  each  store  and  major 
department ,  as  well  as  tools  with  which  to  massage  it,  is 
available  every  day ,  instantaneously ,  the  touch  of  a  button. 


family  of  products. 

Walczewski  and  MacMillan  agree 
that  the  availability  of  information  is 
the  system’s  strongest  selling  point. 
MacMillan  no  longer  has  to  request 
and  wait  for  massive  paper  printouts 
from  the  IS  department  in  order  to 
analyze  the  company’s  performance. 
A  year  ago  he  would  have  had  to 
wade  through  a  number  of  printed 
reports  in  order  to  retrieve  sales  and 
inventory  levels  for  each  store  and 
major  department,  doing  calculations 
with  a  calculator  and  a  scratch  pad. 
Today  that  information,  as  well  as 
tools  with  which  to  massage  it,  is 
available  every  day,  instantaneously, 
at  the  touch  of  a  button. 

“We’re  a  small  organization,”  Wal¬ 
czewski  said,  “and  we  each  wear  a  lot 
of  different  hats.”  MacMillan’s  busi¬ 
ness  card  reads  “treasurer,  ”  but  Wal¬ 
czewski  points  out  that  he  is  also  an 
owner,  chief  executive  and  the  mer¬ 
chandising  manager  for  the  chain. 
“And  yet  we’re  big  enough  that  we 
have  to  watch  out  for  the  big  compe¬ 
tition  that’s  around  us,  ”  he  said.  “We 
need  those  information  pieces  to  stay 
on  top  of  things.” 

As  the  primary  user  of  the  system, 
MacMillan  spends  most  of  his  time 
reviewing  planned  and  actual  store- 
level  sales  and  those  of  the  major  de¬ 
partments  for  the  previous  business 
day.  He  keeps  an  eye  out  for  trends 
that  signal  a  problem  and  for  major 
discrepancies  between  each  store’s 
planned  and  actual  inventories  and 
sales.  Numbers  in  line  with  the  com¬ 
pany’s  plan  flash  in  one  highlighted 
color,  and  problem  numbers  flash  in 
another. 

When  a  problem  requires  closer 
examination,  MacMillan  can  drill 
down  to  sales  of  specific  items  in  spe¬ 


cific  stores.  Less  frequently,  he  looks 
at  sales  by  smaller  departments  and 
at  the  stock  ledger,  which  details  the 
company’s  performance  by  gross 
profits. 

“The  system  gives  me  controls 
that  I  can  look  at  quickly  and  know 
where  we’re  going,”  MacMillan  said. 
“It  makes  you  aware  of  the  things 
that  are  happening.  It  doesn’t  tie  into 
the  balance  sheet.  This  is  a  merchan¬ 
dising  and  sales  tool.  It  is  truly  de¬ 
signed  for  the  business  of  retailing.  ” 

The  system  relies,  as  does  the 
business  of  retailing,  on  the  activities 
of  the  buyers.  Calvert’s  doesn’t  use 
E-mail — it  would  be  overkill  at  such  a 
small  organization,  says  Wal¬ 
czewski — and  the  buyers  don’t  use 
the  EIS.  Still,  the  system  has  a  direct 
effect  on  them.  When  MacMillan 
sees  a  problem,  he  prints  out  the  fig¬ 
ures  in  graph  form  with  a  note  to  the 
buyer  in  charge  and  sends  it  via  in¬ 
teroffice  mail.  “It  brings  the  availabil¬ 
ity  of  that  information  down  to  an¬ 
other  level,”  Walczewski  said.  “The 
comments  are  meaningful  when 
they’re  coming  from  one  of  the  senior 
executive  officers  who’s  got  it  right 
there  in  black  and  white.”  MacMillan 
also  sends  out  notes  for  good  perfor¬ 
mance. 

Since  purchases  for  the  season  are 
planned  for  the  company  and  execut¬ 
ed  by  store,  this  system  also  gives 
MacMillan  a  way  to  make  sure  buy¬ 
ers  stick  to  plan.  Communication 
with  buyers,  who  are  divided  be¬ 
tween  Westborough  and  the  store  in 
Needham,  has  been  spotlighted  since 
the  system’s  introduction,  as  the 
company  has  paid  closer  attention  to 
maximizing  full-price  sales  and  mini¬ 
mizing  markdowns  of  overstocked 
merchandise.  “The  buyers  are  not  fi¬ 


nancial  people,  ”  Walczewski  said. 
“They’re  more  concerned  with  get¬ 
ting  enough  socks,  shirts,  ties,  hats 
and  underwear.  Don’s  job  is  to 
watchdog  them  and  to  capsulize  what 
they’re  doing.” 

To  say  that  Calvert’s  buyers  were 
undisciplined  prior  to  the  installation 
of  the  EIS  would  be  too  harsh,  both 
men  agree,  but  they  admit  that  one 
of  the  problems  of  their  “family” 
company  was  a  certain  lack  of  struc¬ 
ture.  Overstocks  and  markdowns 
were  more  common  in  previous  years 
because  there  was  no  way  for  Mac¬ 
Millan  to  see  every  move  as  it  unfold¬ 
ed.  “The  fact  that  Don  is  now  com¬ 
municating  to  them  and  reacting  to 
situations  in  a  more  immediate  fash¬ 
ion  is  making  them  react  in  the  mar¬ 
ketplace,  making  them  better  buy¬ 
ers,”  Walczewski  said. 

Paper  memos  may  seem  an  ineffi¬ 
cient  way  of  communicating  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  buyers  could  get  elec¬ 
tronically,  but  MacMillan  firmly 
believes  that  the  system  is  best  used 
at  the  executive  level.  The  informa¬ 
tion  is  an  overview,  he  says,  and  is 
not  detailed  enough  to  be  useful  in 
the  greater  part  of  a  buyer’s  job.  In 
addition,  Calvert’s  is  a  small  com¬ 
pany.  A  lot  of  streamlined,  electronic 
messaging  among  a  dozen  people 
within  a  20-mile  radius  would  techni¬ 
cally  complicate  a  now  simple  pro¬ 
cess. 

In  addition  to  big-picture  analysis, 
Calvert’s  EIS  offers  MacMillan  the 
option  of  fiddling  with  projected  fig¬ 
ures  and  possible  markdowns  to 
make  the  best  of  an  overstock  or  a 
poorly  selling  product.  He  can  make 
all  of  the  necessary  calculations  on 
the  EIS  without  affecting  the  same 
information  on  the  mainframe.  “I  can 
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Thinking  About  EIS? 
Think  Twice. 


If  you’re  thinking  about  installing 
a  traditional  EIS,  think  twice. 

EIS  II  is  the  new  generation 
of  Executive  Information  Systems.  It’s 
true  analysis  and  issue  management  for 
executives,  their  staffs  and  managers 
throughout  your  organization. 

Only  Express/EIS®  from 
Information  Resources  gives  you  the 
power  of  EIS  II  today.  With  full  data 
integrity,  end-user  flexibility  and 
worldwide  support. 


Express/EIS  Benefits:. 


Get  timely  answers  to  critical 
business  issues. 

Project  effects  of  current  trends 
on  year  end. 

Alert  management  to  important  trends 
in  the  data. 

Create  and  share  new 
briefings  with  management 
and  analysts. 

Integrate  corporate, 
departmental  and 
personal  data. 


For  a  free  EIS  II 
Information  Kit, 
call  617-890-8717 
(416-221-2100  in  Canada). 


X 


information 

resources*! 


©  1991  Express/EIS  is  a  trademark  of  Information  Resources,  Inc. 
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The  system  gives  me  controls  that  I  can  look  at  quickly  and  know 
where  we're  going.  This  is  a  merchandising  and  sales  tool. 

It  is  truly  designed  for  the  business  of  retailing. 


-Donald.  MacMillan 


really  ball  things  up,  believe  me,”  he 
admitted.  “I  told  them  I  don’t  want  to 
be  able  to  write  to  anything.  I  want 
to  inquire  and  that’s  all.”  No  matter 
how  many  “what-ifs”  he  does  in  a 
day,  the  next  morning  he  gets  clean, 
correct  numbers  fresh  from  the 
mainframe. 

The  subject  of  MacMillan’s  calcula¬ 
tions  are  most  often  markdowns — 
sale  prices  on  items  that  aren’t  sell¬ 


Calvert’s  Inc.  is  a  privately  owned 
off-price  retailer  based  in  Westbor- 
ough,  Mass.,  with  1990  sales  of  $35 
million. 

Large  Systems:  All  automated  activi¬ 
ties  originate  at  the  company’s  Wang 
VS65  minicomputer,  which  is  located 
in  Westborough.  Thirty  Wang  termi¬ 
nals  (and  four  Wang  PCs  doing  ter¬ 
minal  emulation)  are  scattered 
throughout  the  company’s  three  of¬ 
fices.  The  stores  gather  POS  informa¬ 
tion  via  NCR  registers  linked  to  an 
NCR  2150  computer,  which  summa¬ 
rizes  sales  data  before  sending  it  to 
the  Wang  system. 

Small  Systems:  Besides  the  Wang 
PCs,  the  company  has  two  mail-order 
PCs  (from  HD  Computer  Systems)  in 
its  Westborough  headquarters  on 
which  it  runs  its  EIS. 

Software:  All  of  Calvert’s  software 
comes  from  Sterling  Software’s  Cre¬ 
ative  Systems  Division  in  Cleveland. 
This  includes  fully  integrated  mod¬ 
ules  for  all  facets  of  inventory  con¬ 
trol,  sales,  financials,  merchandise 
planning  and  an  Executive  Informa¬ 
tion  System. 


ing.  Markdowns  are  a  fact  of  life  in 
retail,  and  yet  they  are  the  beast 
with  two  heads  for  most  retailers.  “I 
don’t  care  who  you  are,  you’re  going 
to  have  markdowns,  but  the  fewer 
markdowns  you  have,  the  greater 
your  margins  are  going  to  be,”  Mac¬ 
Millan  said.  “The  whole  key  to  the 
retail  business  is  managing  inventory. 
If  you  don’t  have  enough,  you’re  not 
going  to  optimize  sales.  If  you  have 
too  much,  you’re  going  to  lose  mar¬ 
gins.  .  .  .  This  system  helps  us  ar¬ 
rive  at  a  balance.”  The  purchasing 
process  must  be  managed  just  as 
carefully  in  order  to  avoid  markdowns 
as  often  as  possible.  The  system  has 
helped  Calvert’s  to  lower  its  inven¬ 
tories  and  its  markdown  rates  “enor¬ 
mously”  since  last  year,  MacMillan 
said. 

Lower  inventories  and  higher  sales 
margins  have  led  to  a  3  percent  in¬ 
crease  in  profitability  for  the  com¬ 
pany  during  a  devastating  nationwide 
recession.  (The  company  was  down 
two  points  from  its  plan  last  year.) 
The  profitability  increase  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  the  company’s  sales  have  fallen 
this  year.  “We  could  produce  sales  by 
giving  our  merchandise  away;  that’s 
easy,”  Walczewski  said.  “But  to  pro¬ 
duce  profitable  sales  and  to  manage 
the  inventory  so  you’re  not  giving  the 
merchandise  away  and  you  are  add¬ 
ing  to  profitability — [that’s]  the  ulti¬ 
mate  goal.” 

While  buyers  are  responsible  for 
markdowns,  the  EIS  gives  MacMillan 
an  overview  of  how  each  markdown 
will  affect  the  entire  organization,  so 
his  influence  is  critical.  Still,  the  sys¬ 
tem’s  usefulness  in  making  merchan¬ 
dising  decisions  has  limits.  “It  will  re¬ 
inforce,  a  lot  of  times,  our  [feelings] 


on  what  we’re  supposed  to  do,  ”  Mac¬ 
Millan  said.  “But  the  fact  is,  the  eye¬ 
ball  is  still  an  awfully  good  tool.  And  if 
I  made  all  my  decisions  sitting  right 
here  at  this  desk,  then  we  would  run 
this  company  right  into  the  ground 
real  quick. 

“At  one  point,  we  had  the  whole 
off-price  market  to  ourselves,”  Mac¬ 
Millan  said.  Today  Calvert’s  has  to 
monitor  itself  more  rigorously  in  or¬ 
der  to  keep  up  with  the  increased 
competition.  “This  system  gives  me 
the  ability  to  look  at  things  and  ask 
the  right  question,”  he  added. 

Calvert’s  progress  with  the  EIS 
has  not  been  without  problems.  “In 
some  cases  we  have  reduced  inven¬ 
tory  levels  below  the  optimum  level 
this  year,  [resulting  in  items  being 
out  of  stock],”  MacMillan  said.  “And 
inventory  levels  came  in  from  buyers 
below  plan  because  they  knew  [that 
with  this  new  system]  I  was  going  to 
be  on  their  backs.  So  there  are  times 
when  it  has  backfired.  ” 

Some  stock-outs  have  resulted 
from  new  buying  habits  that  Calvert’s 
has  adopted  in  order  to  optimize 
sales.  “We  used  to  have  every  size 
and  color  imaginable  for  every  item, 
and  it  was  a  drawing  card,”  Wal¬ 
czewski  said.  “But  we  ended  up  with 
overstock  that  we  ended  up  giving 
away.  ”  The  company  has  decided 
that  it  makes  better  business  sense 
to  keep  its  stock  levels  down  and  risk 
missing  out  on  some  sales  of  orange 
turtlenecks  rather  than  risk  losing 
profit  margins  on  each  item. 

“It’s  the  type  of  technology  that, 
as  a  small  business,  will  help  us  stay 
with  the  competition,”  Walczewski 
said.  “We  need  the  details  as  quickly 
as  possible  in  order  to  react  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  possible.  ”  Hip] 
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Our  new  baby  gets  its  looks 
from  Windows,  but  its  power 
comes  from  FOCUS... 


Introducing 

FOCUS/EIS  for  Windows. 


MORE  THAN  JUST 
ANOTHER  PRETTY  FACE 

Sure  FOCUS/EIS  for  Windows  provides 
the  sensational  presentation  and  versatility  of 
MS  Windows  3.0.  But  don’t  be  fooled  by  our 
good  looks.  Behind  that  pretty  face  is  the  most 
powerful  enterprise-wide  data  access  and 
reporting  system  available  today.  A  system  that 
combines  full  data-driven  E1S  applications  with 
the  transparent  data  access  and  powerful  analysis 
capabilities  of  FOCUS.  Now,  for  the  first  time, 
key  executives  can  use  their  PCs  to  receive 
mission-critical  information  from  virtually  any 
application  database,  resident  on  any  hardware 
platform — IBM  mainframe,  AS/400,  VAX,  HP, 
Tandem,  Wang,  LANs,  and  more. 


INFORMATION  “DRILL-DOWN’’ 

AS  SIMPLE  AS  POINT  AND  CLICK 

“Drill-Down”  from  summary  to  increasingly- 
detailed  layers  of  information  is  as  easy  as 
pointing  and  clicking  a  mouse.  Data-driven  hot 
spots  allow  any  variable  on  the  screen — buttons, 
labels,  charts,  graphs  or  data  elements — to  become 
a  gateway  or  selector  to  additional  information. 

SIMPLE  YET  POWERFUL 
DEVELOPMENT  ENVIRONMENT 

FOCUS/EIS  for  Windows  offers  the  EIS 
developer  the  power  of  FOCUS  4GL,  the 
ability  to  import  nearly  any  graphics  format  or 
icon,  and  a  simple  method  to  design  attractive 
screens  with  a  look  and  feel  that  is  limited  only 
by  the  imagination.  And  because  it  provides 


This  advertisement  refers  to  numerous  products  by  their  trade  names  In  most,  if  not  all  cast*.  these  designations  are  claimed  as  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  by  their  respective  companies. 


such  an  intuitive  interface,  new  applications  are 
easy  to  learn  and  use,  even  for  the  most  computer- 
phobic  executive. 

FOCUS/EIS  for  Windows.  A  perfect 
balance  of  form  and  functionality.  It’s  the  future 
of  enterprise-wide  Executive  Information 
Systems... AVAILABLE  TODAY. 

For  more  information,  call  or  write 
Information  Builders,  Micro  Products  Division, 
1250  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10001. 

m focus 

•!!/  Information  Builders.  Inc. 


IT'S  TIME  TO  RE-FOCUS 


800-969-INFO 

(Outside  the  U.S.  212-7364433,  X3700) 


Eeeek! 


In  theory,  information  technology  is  supposed  to 
set  a  company  free. 

But  in  practice,  many  organizations  find  that 
technology  investments  increase  their  costs  with¬ 
out  increasing  their  productivity. 

Andersen  Consulting  can  help  keep  your  organi¬ 
zation  out  of  this  dangerous  trap. 

Using  our  combination  of  business  and  technology 


skills,  we  can  offer  solutions  that  directly  link  your 
information  systems  to  your  corporate  strategy. 

Which  means  your  entire  operation  can  feel  the 
productive  impact.  And  your  people  can  have  tools 
that  help  them  perform  more  effectively. 

It’s  what  we  call  our  total  business  approach. 
And  it  works  so  well,  a  majority  of  the  Fortune  500 
have  called  upon  Andersen  Consulting. 


Because  these  days,  a  company’s  success 
may  depend  on  making  a  mouse  roar. 


Andersen 

Consulting 

ARTHUR  ANDERSEN  &  CO.,  S.C. 


©  1990  Andersen  Consulting 


Where  we  go  from  here” 


CHANGE  MANAGEMENT 


The  more  things  change— in  business,  politics, 
technology— the  more  other  things  must  change  just 
to  keep  up.  Unfortunately,  change  is  often  as 
painful  as  it  is 
inescapable.  Whether 
managers  are  mutating  a 
process  or 
metamorphosing  an 
entire  organization,  they 
must  remain  constantly 
aware  of  how  their 
actions  will  affect 
employees  while 
balancing  the  need  to 
take  risks  with  the  threat 
of  incipient  chaos.  This 
month's  STRATEGIC 
OUTLOOK  offers  a  lesson 
in  change  management 
based  on  the  experiences 
of  three  companies  that 
emerged  from  the  crucible 
triumphant. 
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Pains  and  Gains 

If  organizations  want  to  survive,  let 
alone  flourish,  they  must  adapt  to  new 
competitive  realities.  So  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  a  science  of  change  man¬ 
agement  is  being  defined,  taking  ac¬ 
count  of  and  aligning  all  aspects  of 
organizational  identity . 

Page  36 

Finding  a  New  Niche 

Having  rescued  it  from  the  verge  of 
collapse,  Continental  Bank  Corp.'s 
new  managers  hope  to  radically  repo¬ 
sition  the  institution .  In  the  process, 
they  have  changed  the  bank's  busi¬ 
ness,  its  organization  and  the  way  its 
employees  work. 

Page  40 

Mending  Their  Ways 

“ Business  change  is  like  a  guy  who 
used  to  eat  red  meat  and  fat,  has  a 
heart  attack  and  decides  he  has  to 
change  his  eating  habits  or  he  won't 
live, "  according  to  Avery  More,  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  of  CompuCom  Systems. 
CompuCom's  own  radical  lifestyle 
change,  in  this  case  a  complete  re¬ 
vamping  of  its  distribution  process, 
helped  the  PC  reseller  to  nearly  double 
its  revenue  per  employee. 

Page  44 

Reinventing  the  Workforce 

Tellabs'  Texas  plant  was  such  a  qual¬ 
ity  nightmare  that  senior  executives 
were  considering  closing  it.  Today  the 
plant  has  reduced  its  cycle  time  from 
two  weeks  to  five  days,  and  it  pumps 
out  10,000  printed  circuit  boards  a 
week.  Tellabs'  managers  accomplished 
this  turnaround  by  redefining  the  role 
that  people  played  in  the  company. 
Page  48 
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WithARST  Mail,  the  CENTURY  21® 
System  is  linking  up  its  people  and 
offices  worldwide. 

For  years,  the  CENTURY  21®  System  had 
been  playing  a  game  of  telephone  tag  no 
organization  could  win.  Brokers  needing  to 
speak  with  other  brokers  couldn’t  connect 
because  of  varying  business  hours  and 
different  time  zones. 

But  with  AT&T  Mail,  an  electronic  global 
messaging  service,  brokers  can  now 
exchange  important  information— like 
relocation  profiles  and  commercial  prop¬ 
erty  inquiries— 24  hours  a  day  worldwide. 
And  electronic  directories  accessed  through 
AT&T  Mail  provide  instant  access  to  a  con¬ 
stantly  updated  list  of  office  locations. 

With  stronger  communications  connec¬ 
tions,  the  CENTURY  21®  System  can  now  be 
far  more  productive  and  competitive. 


How  strong  are  the  communications  links  within 


Naturally,  your  company  has  its  own 
specific  needs  for  accessing,  creating,  and 
sending  information.  But  applications  like 
directories  and  electronic  bulletins  ensure 
a  solution  right  for  your  business. 

AT&T  Messaging  Services.  Together  with 
Enhanced  FAX,  telex  and  EDI,  it’s  one  of 
the  many  ways  AT&T  EasyLink  Services  can 
help  your  business  keep  up  with  its  ever- 
changing  communications  needs. 

For  information  on  AT&T  Mail,  call  your 
account  representative  or  AT&T  EasyLink 
Services  at  1 800  367-7225,  Ext.  400. 

"Century  21"  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Century  21  Real  Estate  Corp. 
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AT&T 


EasyLink  Services 


your  company 


CHANGE  MANAGEMENT 


PAINS  AND  GAINS 

Change  is  the  bitter  medicine  that 
organizations  must  take  if  they  want  to 
survive  in  a  highly  mutable  business  world. 
Learning  to  manage  change  can  make  the 
pill  a  little  easier  to  swallow. 


n  the  conference  circuit,  in  the 
business  press  and  at  business 
schools,  there  is  nothing  quite  so 
insistent  as  the  drum  beat  in  favor 
of  the  virtues  of  change,  of  refor¬ 
mation,  of  the  ability  to  stop  on  a 
dime  and  do  something  new  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  suddenly  altered  com¬ 
petitive  realities.  Change  now  goes 
by  such  value-laden  names  as  flexi¬ 
bility,  nimbleness,  adaptability, 
agility  and  transformation.  Indeed, 
it  is  inarguable  that  organizations 
that  can  assume  new  shapes  to  fit 
new  circumstances  stand  a  far  bet¬ 
ter  chance  of  thriving  than  ones 
that  are  stuck  and  rigid.  Closer  to  the  truth 
for  some  companies  is  that  unless  they  can 
change,  they  will  perish. 

But  even  foresightful  organizations  need 
to  guard  against  becoming  too  cavalier  about 
the  rigors  of  change.  It’s  worth  remember¬ 
ing  that  organizational  mutation  comes  down 
to  new  demands  being  made  of  individual 
people.  And  on  that  level,  every  change — no 
matter  how  worthwhile  its  consequences — is 
like  a  small  death  in  which  something  famil¬ 
iar  is  left  behind,  the  loss  of  which  someone 
grieves.  So  the  challenge  lies  not  only  in  re¬ 
positioning  people  and  rearranging  struc¬ 
tures  to  exploit  an  opportunity  (or  recover 
from  a  disadvantage);  it  lies  also  in  anticipat¬ 
ing  and  controlling  the  costs  of  the  transfor¬ 
mation  so  that  uncertainty  and  pain  are  miti¬ 
gated  to  the  point  of  being  endurable. 

In  his  newly  published  book  The  Change 


Riders  (Addison-Wesley),  Gary  D.  Kissler, 
who  heads  Andersen  Consulting’s  change- 
management  services  practice  in  London, 
gloomily  declares  that  most  executive  man¬ 
agers  are  unprepared  to  deal  with  the  com¬ 
plex  processes  of  change.  Of  his  own  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  course  of  a  chaotic  downsizing 
effort  (from  which  the  book  draws  much  of 
its  authority),  Kissler  writes  that  “ Manag¬ 
ers  were  having  to  learn  a  totally  new  disci¬ 
pline  .  .  .  that  was  not  being  taught  in 
schools  and  probably  couldn’t  be  anyway. 
The  lessons  were  being  handed  out  in  a 
harsh,  ruthless,  and  explosive  manner.” 

Unfortunately,  Kissler  believes,  managers 
can  count  on  little  in  the  way  of  “expert”  ad¬ 
vice  from  the  guru  community.  Too  much  of 
the  guidance  on  change  management  comes 
from  people  who  “have  never  had  to  con¬ 
front  these  issues  themselves  and  so  are  di¬ 
recting  the  battle  from  both  a  psychological 
and  experiential  disadvantage.” 

To  extend  Kissler’s  battle  metaphor: 
Viewed  from  a  distant  hilltop,  a  battlefield 
strategy  can  seem  quite  orderly.  The  car¬ 
nage  only  become  evident  closer  to  the  fray. 
So  it  is  with  change  management.  What  ap¬ 
pears  feasible  in  theory  can  fail  in  execution 
for  reasons  that  seem  inexplicable  unless  the 
process  is  seen  up  close. 

With  proximity  comes  insight  into  the  in¬ 
terplay  of  human  strengths  and  limitations — 
characters  and  egos — that  can  do  more  to 
determine  the  success  or  failure  of  a  change 
effort  than  can  its  strategic  underpinnings. 
Thus  it  isn’t  surprising  that  a  new  science  of 
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change  management  is  beginning  to  be  de¬ 
fined,  taking  account  of  and  aligning  all  as¬ 
pects  of  organizational  identity.  Ralph  H. 
Kilmann,  a  consultant  and  a  professor  of 
business  administration  at  the  Joseph  M. 
Katz  Graduate  School  of  Business  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  is  among  those 
who  see  a  growing  need  to  examine  the  char- 
acterological  makeup  of  entire  organizations. 

“When  you’re  trying  to  change  and  im¬ 
prove  an  organization,  you  realize  that  the 
people  who  .  .  .  don’t  feel  good  about  them¬ 
selves  tend  to  be  most  threatened,”  Kilmann 
said.  “Those  people  who  have  higher  levels 
of  self-esteem  and  self-confidence  are  able 
to  say,  ‘Well,  that  may  have  been  the  way  it 
was  in  the  past,  but  things  are  different  now. 
Let’s  get  on  with  it.  ’  ” 

The  same  could  be  true  of  companies 
where  the  “collective  ego”  is  downbeat,  said 
Kilmann,  “where  the  organization  feels  very 
down  on  itself,  feels  like  it  doesn’t  have  the 
capacity  to  change.  [That]  really  becomes 
part  of  the  culture.  And  this  is  where  you 
find  people  continuing  to  do  things  the  old 
ways  [and]  resisting  change  at  all  costs.  ” 

But  in  companies  where  the  collective  ego 
“is  on  a  much  higher  plane,  there’s  a  greater 
confidence  about  what  they  can  do,”  said 
Kilmann.  “I’ve  been  in  some  companies 
where  the  spirit  is,  ‘We  can  do  whatever  we 
want  to  do.  ’  ” 

And  so  Kilmann  is  investigating  the  in¬ 
triguing  possibility  that  organizational  ego  is, 
among  other  things,  either  an  enabler  of  or  a 
barrier  to  successful  change.  Can  it  be  that 
organizations  must  first  get  their  aggregate 
egos  in  order  before  embarking  upon  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  nimbleness? 

This  month’s  “Strategic  Outlook”  focuses 
on  the  efforts  of  three  organizations  to  im¬ 
plement  fundamental  changes.  In  figuring 
out  our  approach  to  the  large  subject  of 
change  management,  we  decided  to  address 
three  areas:  employee  behavior,  business 
processes  and  organizational  positioning. 

And  since  there  is  no  teacher  quite  like 
the  example  of  someone  else’s  real-life 
struggle,  we  herewith  present  profiles  of 
companies  that  have  aimed  at  one  or  more  of 
these  three  targets.  CompuCom  Systems,  a 
Dallas-based  PC  reseller,  dramatically  re¬ 
vamped  its  distribution  process,  dismantling 
the  boat  rather  than  rocking  it.  At  Tellabs 
Inc.,  an  Illinois-based  maker  of  telecom¬ 
munications  products,  a  self-professed  qual¬ 
ity  nightmare  has  been  transformed  into  a 
TQM  exemplar  by  changing  the  roles  people 


play  throughout  the  company.  And  at  Chica¬ 
go’s  Continental  Bank  Corp.,  a  full-service 
organization  teetering  on  the  brink  of  col¬ 
lapse  has  been  reborn  as  a  specialized  bank¬ 
er  to  big  businesses  and  wealthy  individuals. 

None  of  our  profile  subjects  undertook 
these  exertions  because  their  CEOs  were 
enamored  with  the  theories  of  Drucker,  Pe¬ 
ters,  et  al.  In  each  case,  the  companies  were 
faced  with  competitive  triggers,  ranging 
from  serious  to  near-catastrophic. 

In  all  three  cases,  the  pain  of  changing  has 
begun  to  bear  fruit.  CompuCom’s  revenue 
per  employee  was  $330,000  three  years  ago; 
this  year  it  will  exceed  $600,000.  Continen¬ 
tal  is  in  the  process  of  shaping  a  quick-re¬ 
sponse  banking  organization  that  can  adapt 
to  sudden  fluctuations  in  volume  for  particu¬ 
lar  products  while  achieving  Japanese-style 
product-development  cycles.  Tellabs  has 
taken  an  assembly  process  that  formerly  re¬ 
quired  52  people  and  achieved  the  same  pro¬ 
duction  volumes  with  only  seven  people. 

As  each  of  the  profiles  suggests,  change  is 
a  complex  undertaking  with  a  decidedly 
long-term  payoff  and  many  short-term  ag¬ 
gravations  and  missteps.  But  as  Tellabs’ 
Scott  Kollman  observed,  failure  and  frustra¬ 
tion  are  as  valuable  to  the  change-manage¬ 
ment  learning  curve  as  success,  and  experi¬ 
mentation  should  be  encouraged  and 
rewarded.  EZ3 


IT  IS  INARGUABLE 
that  organizations 
that  can  assume 
new  shapes  to  fit 
new  circumstances 
stand  a  far  better 
chance  of  thriving 
than  ones  that  are 
stuck  and  rigid. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  MARY  ANNE  LLOYD 
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The  machinery  is  complicai 


Keeping  a  business  on  track  is  tough  enough 
without  having  to  engineer  your  systems  yourself, 
especially  these  days. 

Today’s  solutions  are  more  complex,  and  more 
is  expected  of  them.  Beyond  helpful,  they’re  now 


“mission  critical.”  And  your  choices — for  vendors,  oper¬ 
ating  systems,  protocols  and  applications — have  grown 
beyond  counting. 

It’s  enough  to  make  rational  people  scream  for 
help,  which  is  exactly  what  they’re  doing,  calling  systems 
integrators  to  build  new  solutions  and  upgrade  exist¬ 
ing  ones.  But  how  do  you  choose  a  systems  integrator? 

We’d  say  the  first  things  to  look  for  are  experi- 
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d,  but  the  passenger  shouldn’t  have  to  worry  about  it. 


ence  and  depth.  Find  someone  whos  solved  your  kind 
of  problem  before,  for  your  kind  of  business.  Someone 
whose  knowledge  of  systems  and  software,  networks  and 
network  management,  from  PCs  to  mainframes,  is  total. 

Someone  like  IBM. 

You’ll  also  need  someone  who  can  manage  big 
projects,  hire  the  right  subcontractors,  train  your  people 
and  steer  you  toward  future  technologies. 

Again,  someone  like  us. 

Of  course,  you’ll  want  a  company  w  ho  can  he 
objective  about  the  products  they  recommend,  and 
it  may  surprise  you.  but  around  40%  of  a  typical  IBM 
project  goes  to  non-IBM  sources. 


In  fact,  we  recently  automated  625  stores  for 
Zales  Jewelers,  integrating  Dell®  PCs  running  AT&T® 
UNIX®  applications,  all  connected  to  an  IBM  3090  host 
We’ve  also  integrated  660  locations  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Liquor  Control  Board,  from  cash  registers 
to  network  management  and  training,  and  we  finished 
the  job  ahead  of  schedule  and  under  budget. 

Which,  we  hope,  shouldn’t  surprise  you.  We’ve 
been  a  leading  systems  integrator  for  over  three  decades 
and,  as  we’ve  said,  experience  pays  off.  For  us,  for  you. 

To  learn  more,  see  an  IBM  — .  — 

marketing  rep.  Or  to  have  one  call  you,  Z  ZZZ  ZZI 
call  us  at  1  800  IBM-6676,  ext.  793.  """  ’*"**  7 
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FINDING  A  NEW  NICHE 


In  its  previous  existence  as  a  full- 
service  bank ,  Continental  Bank 
Corp.  was  at  death’s  door .  Today  the 
institution  is  enjoying  improved 
health  in  a  slimmer,  sleeker  incar¬ 
nation  as  a  specialized  banker  to 
corporations  and  the  wealthy. 

BY  THOMAS  KIELY 


/  V  hange  greets  customers  the  mo- 

f  1  ment  they  walk  through  the  doors 

■  I  to  Chicago’s  Continental  Bank 

■  I  Corp.  In  the  lobby  of  what  was 

■  |  once  Continental  Illinois  Corp.,  a 

I  brigade  of  bank  clerks  used  to 

■  stamp  passbooks  and  cash  checks. 
SS  But  Continental  is  out  of  that  busi- 

ness.  Now  the  clerks  and  teller  win- 

II  .  dows  are  gone,  and  the  space  they 

■  I  once  occupied  is  leased  to  an  as- 

■  I  sortment  of  small  retail  stores. 

■  I  In  just  over  four  years,  Continen- 

■  /  tal  has  transformed  itself  from  a 

%  /  full-service  bank  to  a  specialized  fi- 

\J  nancial-services  institution,  primar¬ 
ily  serving  corporations  and  wealthy  individ¬ 
uals.  The  bank’s  new  managers  are  hoping 
to  radically  reposition  the  institution.  In  the 
process,  they  have  changed  the  bank’s  busi¬ 
ness,  its  organization  and  the  way  its  em¬ 
ployees  work. 

Continental  didn’t  have  much  choice.  In 
1984  the  bank  was  on  the  verge  of  collapse, 
burdened  with  bad  loans,  walloping  losses 
and  an  exodus  of  depositors.  The  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corp.  eventually  pumped 
$4.5  billion  into  Continental  and  became  the 
bank’s  majority  owner.  The  new  owner  hired 
a  new  chairman  in  1987 — former  CitiBank 
Vice  Chairman  Thomas  Theobald. 

Theobald  charted  a  rescue  course  for  the 


bloated,  directionless  bank  soon  after  he 
moved  from  New  York  to  Chicago.  Given  the 
bank’s  problems,  the  competition  and  the 
mounting  recognition  that  the  banking  indus¬ 
try  faced  change,  Theobald  decided  to  cut 
through  Continental’s  diversified  thicket  of 
business  lines  and  hone  in  on  the  core  busi¬ 
ness.  Corporate  customers,  say  Continen¬ 
tal’s  present  managers,  had  always  been  the 
bank’s  real  base,  anyway.  And  since  special¬ 
ization  is  the  fashion  in  other  industries,  why 
not  in  banking,  too? 

Theobald  sold  off  Continental’s  retail 
banking  operations  and  shuttered  some 
overseas  offices.  He  pushed  corporate  finan¬ 
cial  strategy  products,  sailed  the  bank  into 
foreign-exchange  trading,  formed  an  invest¬ 
ment-banking  unit  and  emphasized  relation¬ 
ships,  deal  flows  and  the  niceties  of  private 
banking  for  the  very  rich.  He  also  slimmed 
the  company  down  to  about  5,000  employ¬ 
ees,  from  the  army  of  12,000  employed  a 
decade  earlier. 

But  there  have  been  fits  and  starts  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  the  grand  plan.  Continental  took  a 
beating  in  the  securities-clearing  business, 
entered  and  exited  futures  clearing,  and  de¬ 
cided  to  chase  highly  leveraged  transactions 
with  gusto  just  as  that  market  deflated. 

“The  real  world  doesn’t  stand  still  while 
you  sit  there  and  artfully  craft  your  little 
strategy,  ”  said  Vice  Chairman  Richard 
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tutfon  on  tiie  verge 
eff  collapse.  Then 
its  new  managers 
sold  off  its 
retail-banking 
operations  and 
switched  the  em¬ 
phasis  to  relation¬ 
ships,  deal  flows 
and  the  niceties  of 
banking  for  corpo¬ 
rations  and  the 
very  rich.  Now, 
with  a  staff  re¬ 
duced  by  more 
than  half.  Conti¬ 
nental  is  embark¬ 
ing  on  outsourcing. 


RICHARD  HUBER  (SEATED)  AND  JOHN  GIGERICH:  SPEED  AND  FLEXIBILITY  ARE  CRUCIAL. 


Huber.  “As  it  happened,  just  as  the  strategy 
was  being  crafted  and  implemented,  the 
world  that  we  live  in — the  financial- services 
world — was  going  through  radical  change.  ” 

Continental  is  shaping  an  organization  that 
will  cope  more  efficiently  with  the  quicken¬ 
ing  pace  of  change,  Huber  said.  How?  By 
fusing  the  organization  to  its  core  competen¬ 
cies — which  is  the  managerial  mirror  image, 
if  you  will,  of  the  tightly  focused  business 
strategy.  Huber  explained  that  Continental 
needs  “an  organization  that  is  much  more 
scalable — that  can  deal  with  a  doubling  of 
the  volume  or  a  halving  of  the  volume  in  a 
given  product  in  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time.  ” 

Deal  teams  are  at  the  heart  of  Continen¬ 
tal’s  new  business.  The  gaggle  of  competing 
bank-product  departments  has  been  re¬ 
placed  by  a  loose,  cross-functional  coalition 
of  product  specialists  (in  such  areas  as  pri¬ 


vate  placements  or  financial  risk)  and  rela¬ 
tionship  managers.  The  relationship  man¬ 
ager  is  the  primary  bridge  between  the  bank 
and  a  customer.  But  when  the  customer 
buys  a  product  or  a  service,  the  deal  might 
require  the  efforts  of  six  specialists  and  10 
other  backup  bankers  from  various  depart¬ 
ments.  The  individuals  assembled  to  com¬ 
plete  the  deal  will  flow  into  other  teams,  as 
the  business  demands. 

The  shelf  life  of  sophisticated  banking 
products  (or  new  twists  on  old  products)  is 
very  short,  but  they  can  be  very  profitable 
for  the  bank  that  pushes  them  to  market 
ahead  of  competitors.  Speed  and  flexibility 
are  critical — factors  compounded  by  the 
customer’s  mutable  needs  in  changing  busi¬ 
ness  climates. 

“We  want  to  be  in  the  position  of  the  Japa¬ 
nese,”  Huber  said,  referring  to  the  shorter 
product-development  cycles  of  Japanese  auto 
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manufacturers  compared  to  their  U.S.  com¬ 
petitors.  “I’ve  got  a  real  obsession  about  the 
need  to  take  a  new  idea  [for  a  product],  test 
it,  tweak  it,  package  it  and  get  it  out.  ” 

Ideally,  deal  teams  are  an  efficient  way  to 
chase  what’s  hot  and  quit  what’s  not.  Of 
course,  continuous  change  can  tax  the  stam¬ 
ina  of  bankers.  Huber  shrugs.  “In  today’s 
banking  world,  people  who  [can’t  change] 
aren’t  going  to  be  employed,”  he  said.  At 
Continental,  they’re  asked  to  leave. 

IS  ran  afoul  of  this  need  for  responsive¬ 
ness.  Systems  development  is  a  discontinu¬ 
ous  expense  for  a  bank  like  Continental. 
Traditionally,  if  the  bank  needed  a  new  sys¬ 
tem  it  would  hire  an  army  to  deliver  it.  Two 
years  later,  much  of  that  expensive  army 
would  have  little  to  do.  If,  conversely,  a 
bank  decides  to  shave  IS  expenses  by  staff¬ 
ing  the  valleys  and  not  the  peaks,  bankers 
will  grow  old  waiting  for  new  systems. 

Instead  Continental  decided  to  exchange 
fixed  IS  costs  for  variable  ones.  In  Septem¬ 
ber  the  bank  signed  a  preliminary  outsourc¬ 
ing  agreement  with  IBM.  When  the  deal  is 
completed  in  January,  IBM  will  purchase  and 
manage  most  of  Continental’s  IT  operations. 
(Ernst  &  Young,  working  with  IBM,  will 
handle  software  development  and  mainte¬ 
nance.)  Nearly  all  of  the  bank’s  approximate¬ 
ly  450  IT  employees  will  be  offered  positions 
at  Big  Blue’s  newly  formed  outsourcing  sub¬ 
sidiary,  Integrated  Systems  Solutions  Corp. 
Continental  estimates  that  it  will  save  $100 
million — or  20  percent  of  its  IT  costs — dur¬ 
ing  the  life  of  the  10-year  contract. 

Former  CIO  John  Gigerich — who  stepped 
down  in  the  final  weeks  of  outsourcing  nego¬ 
tiations — had  been  one  of  the  strongest  pro¬ 
ponents  of  outsourcing  among  Continental’s 
top  managers.  The  strategy  had  arisen,  in 
part,  out  of  his  department’s  own  efforts,  in 
late  1989,  to  reshape  itself  to  match  the 
business  strategy  of  the  bank. 

“The  one  fundamental  about  change  that 
we  all  forget  is  that  once  you  begin  the  pro¬ 
cess,  things  will  be  different,”  Gigerich  said. 
“But  it  may  not  be  what  you  thought  it 
would  be.”  He  recalled  the  reaction  many  on 
his  staff  had  to  the  news  that  their  depart¬ 
ment  was  likely  to  be  axed  in  favor  of  an 
outsourcing  contract.  “They  asked,  ‘What 
did  I  do  wrong?’  ”  Gigerich  said.  “They 
wanted  to  work  harder,  do  more.  But  there 
was  nothing  wrong  with  their  performance. 
It  was  just — times  changed.”  The  bank’s 
new  strategy  had  outpaced  what  a  traditional 
IS  organization  could  provide. 


Huber  knows  that  when  his  bank  is  run¬ 
ning  at  full  capacity,  he  will  pay  more  for 
providers’  services  than  he  would  if  his  IS 
shop  were  in-house.  “But  when  I’m  running 
at  full  capacity,  I  can  afford  to  pay  more. 
What  I  want  to  do  is  to  run  profitably  when 
volume  is  at  half  or  one-quarter  capacity.” 
He  wants  flexibility,  access  to  experimental 
technologies,  and  the  range  of  systems-de- 
velopment  experience  that  IBM  and  Ernst  & 
Young  can  provide.  That’s  an  expense  the 
bank  could  never  justify  under  its  own  roof. 

Technology  is  not  a  core  competency  at 
the  bank,  Gigerich  pointed  out.  Banking  is. 
“I  don’t  know  of  anybody  who  borrows  mon¬ 
ey  from  Continental  because  our  loan  sys¬ 
tem  posts  payment  better  than  anyone 
else,”  Gigerich  said.  While  some  bankers 
were  aghast  at  the  idea  of  ceding  technology 
control  to  another  firm,  Gigerich  countered 
that  they  had  already  outsourced  technol¬ 
ogy.  “They’ve  outsourced  it  to  me,”  he  said. 
“The  problem  is,  they’ve  outsourced  it  to  a 
guy  who  has  limited  resources  and  a  limited 
ability  to  do  what  they  need  done.  Isn’t  it 
better  to  outsource  it  to  someone  who  has 
the  resources  to  win  the  war?” 

During  the  past  year,  Continental  has  out¬ 
sourced  its  cafeteria,  messenger  service, 
building  management  and  some  of  its  corpo¬ 
rate  marketing  operations.  The  bank  caused 
a  stir  last  spring  when  it  outsourced  its  legal 
department  to  the  firm  of  Mayer,  Brown  & 
Platt,  eliminating  130  jobs. 

Gigerich  compares  the  strategy  to  the  Japa¬ 
nese  system  of  alliances.  “Use  best  of  breed, 
trust  each  other,  and  work  across  bound¬ 
aries.  In  this  country  we  build  walls  and  dig 
moats.”  But  as  Continental  managers  clear 
their  decks  of  all  but  core  activities,  they 
learn  the  joys  and  terrors  of  managing  in¬ 
creasingly  larger  portfolios  by  contract. 

Information  systems  will  not  be  the  last 
department  to  go.  Huber  said  he  has  some 
other  even  more  unorthodox  outsourcing 
plans  up  his  sleeve,  but  declined  to  name 
them.  Given  the  extent  of  the  outsourcing  at 
Continental,  employees  in  other  depart¬ 
ments  are  wondering  if  they  are  next. 

“I  suspect  they  are  wondering,”  Gigerich 
said.  “The  people  who  are  in  the  core  com¬ 
petency  know  that  [they  are].  I  think  every¬ 
one  else  is  trying  to  figure  out  how  close 
they  are  to  the  core  competency,  and  how 
they  interface,  and  where  they  fit.”  Still,  not 
every  service  that  could  be  outsourced  will 
be — much  depends  upon  the  availability, 
quality  and  cost  of  providers.  03 


DURING  THE  PAST 
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has  outsourced  its 
cafeteria,  messen¬ 
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A  point  that's  particularly  well  taken  when  It  comes  to 
choosing  a  document  management  system. 

Unfortunately,  finding  the  system  that  best  suits  your 
needs  isn't  as  easy  as  It  sounds. 

Because  most  companies  that  make  document  Imaging 
equipment  specialize  In  only  one  type  of  technology-either 
micrographic  or  electronic.  And  they'll  try  to  sell  you  on  theirs 
whether  it's  right  for  you  or  not. 

Minolta,  on  the  other  hand,  offers  a  full  line  of  document 
imaging  solutions.  So  we  can  provide  you  with  one  that's  right 
In  terms  of  speed,  storage  capacity,  features  and  price. 


From  film-based  micrographics  to  electronic  Imaging  sys¬ 
tems.  Even  hybrid  systems  that  combine  the  advantages  of 
both. 

So  if  you're  looking  for  a  document  Imaging  solution  that's 
appropriate  to  your  needs,  call  1 -800-9-MINOLTA. 

Or  proceed  at  your  own  risk. 


DOCUMENT  IMAGING  SOLUTIONS 


ONLY  FROM  THE  MIND  OF  MINOLTA 


MINOLTA 


Ideally  Your  Equipment 
Should  Match  Your  Needs. 
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MENDING  THEIR  WAYS 

Plagued  by  ineffectiveness  and 
inefficiency ,  PC  reseller 
CompuCom  had  no  choice  but  to 
revamp  its  core  distribution 
process .  As  a  result ,  the  company 
not  only  survived — it  prospered. 

BY  ALLAN  E.  ALTER 


usiness  change  is  like  a  guy  who 
used  to  eat  red  meat  and  fat,  has  a 
heart  attack  and  decides  he  has  to 
change  his  eating  habits  or  he  won’t 
live,”  according  to  Avery  More, 
president  and  CEO  of  CompuCom 
Systems.  “Some  businesses  have 
to  go  through  the  equivalent  of  a 
heart  attack,  and  this  one  was  like 
that.” 

Today,  after  its  recovery,  Com¬ 
puCom  is  one  of  the  few  hot 
growth  companies  left  in  the  per¬ 
sonal-computer  reselling  and  retail¬ 
ing  field.  The  Dallas-based  com¬ 
pany  sells  mostly  to  large 
corporate  accounts.  Thanks  in  part  to  acqui¬ 
sitions,  CompuCom’s  revenues  have  grown 
from  $160  million  in  1988  to  $343  million  in 
1990,  said  More,  and  should  top  $700  mil¬ 
lion  this  year.  At  the  same  time,  productivity 
has  increased.  In  1988,  revenue  per  employ¬ 
ee  was  $330,000.  This  year,  it  will  exceed 
$600,000. 

But  when  More  joined  CompuCom — first 
as  a  consultant  in  July  1988 — the  company 
was  a  melange  of  four  computer  resellers: 
CompuShop — a  money-losing  business  sold 
off  by  Bell  Atlantic — plus  three  smaller 
firms.  “The  organization  had  tremendous  in¬ 
effectiveness  and  inefficiency,”  said  More. 
“Something  dramatic  had  to  be  done.  We  had 
to  look  at  basic  business  processes  and  fix 
them.  Distribution  was  the  core  process.” 


For  CompuCom,  distribution  means  mov¬ 
ing  products  from  vendors  to  customers. 
Prior  to  the  company’s  transformation, 
products  made  two  stops  along  the  way:  at  a 
CompuCom  distribution  center  and  a  local 
CompuCom  “branch.”  “That  process  took  a 
minimum  of  five  to  seven  working  days,” 
said  More.  The  new  management  wanted  to 
improve  service,  offer  next-day  delivery  to 
customers,  eliminate  shipping  errors,  cut  in¬ 
ventory  costs  and  attain  economies  of  scale. 

The  solution  More  presented  to  Compu¬ 
Com’s  directors  in  September  1988  included 
this  seemingly  simple  advice:  Cut  the  num¬ 
ber  of  stops  from  two  to  one.  Ship  directly 
from  the  distribution  center  to  the  custom¬ 
er.  And  build  an  information  system  to  effi¬ 
ciently  manage  and  track  the  process. 

But  More’s  solution  was  greeted  with 
skepticism  by  his  board  of  directors  and  his 
employees  and  customers. 

Convincing  the  directors  was  the  less  diffi¬ 
cult  part.  “They  were  putting  together  four 
companies  and  had  to  change  to  a  new  way 
of  doing  business  anyway.  ”  Likewise,  getting 
support  from  top  executives  was  relatively 
easy.  More  became  president  and  put  his 
handpicked  CIO,  Morti  M.  Tenenhaus,  in 
charge  of  operations  and  the  distribution 
center. 

Convincing  CompuCom’s  branch,  sales, 
administrative  and  technical  people  was 
tougher.  “They  were  used  to  doing  things 
one  way.  Convincing  them  this  would  work, 
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•specially  clunky 
distribution  pro¬ 
cess.  Achieving  the 
goals  of  improved 
service,  next-day 
delivery,  zero 
shipping  errors 
and  reduced  in¬ 
ventory  costs 
necessitated 
setting  up  an 
entirely  new 
process,  creating 
an  information 
system  to  manage 
it  and  winning 
over  the  skeptics. 


and  that  customer  service  would  not  suffer 
but  actually  improve,  was  not  a  trivial  thing,” 
said  More.  Nor  were  customers  easily  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  their 
orders  would  improve  despite  the  withdrawal 
of  local  inventory. 

The  hard  work  of  setting  up  the  new  dis¬ 
tribution  process,  creating  an  information 
system  to  manage  it  and  winning  over  the 
skeptics  began  after  More’s  plan  was  ap¬ 
proved.  As  a  consultant,  More  spent  the  fall 
of  1988  fleshing  out  his  plan  and  meeting 
with  and  marketing  his  ideas  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  managers.  In  January  1989,  when  he 
came  aboard  as  president,  he  brought  in  his 
management  team,  including  Tenenhaus. 
And  in  February  he  started  building  the  new 
distribution  system. 

At  that  time  CompuCom  relied  on  mini¬ 
computers  for  its  internal  systems.  It  had 
three  IBM  System/36s  and  had  just  invested 
$500,000  in  a  Hewlett-Packard  3000  and 


software.  But  More  determined  that  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  new  system  would  exceed  the 
capabilities  of  the  minis.  Besides,  he  was  mi¬ 
cro-minded.  “We  wanted  to  tell  customers 
we  wear  our  own  shoes,”  said  More.  He  was 
certain — and  eager  to  prove — that  a  net¬ 
work  of  micros  was  capable  of  handling  both 
present  and  future  capacity. 

A  rapid-development  effort  went  on  for  six 
months,  through  July  1989.  Techniques  in¬ 
cluded  joint  application  design  sessions  with 
users,  with  prototype  screens  and  functions 
for  them  to  try  out.  “It’s  helpful  for  an  IS 
person  in  Dallas  to  know  how  customers 
want  the  data,”  said  Tenenhaus.  These  tech¬ 
niques  helped  users  buy  into  the  system. 

Meanwhile,  More  began  to  centralize  the 
physical  part  of  the  distribution  process. 
During  March  and  April,  the  four  original 
companies’  distribution  centers  were  shut 
down  and  replaced  with  a  single  center  in 
Dallas.  The  branches  did  not  escape  the 
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trauma:  Their  inventory  was  shipped  to  Dal¬ 
las,  and  their  electronic-order-entry  termi¬ 
nals  were  unplugged. 

This  brought  instant  simplicity  and  cen¬ 
tralization,  but  at  a  price.  It  forced  Com- 
puCom  to  rely  on  expensive  overnight 
air-freight  services  to  deliver  goods  to  cus¬ 
tomers.  Salespeople  had  to  go  back  to  writ¬ 
ing  purchase  orders  by  hand.  This  phase 
plunged  much  of  the  CompuCom  organiza¬ 
tion  into  fear  and  exhaustion. 

David  I.  Robinson,  CompuCom’s  director 
of  distribution  and  order  processing,  was  an 
accounting  manager  at  the  time.  He  recalled 
that  panicky  branch  personnel,  suddenly 
without  inventory  on  hand,  rang  his  phone 
off  the  hook.  “We  were  fielding  calls  asking, 
‘When  will  we  see  the  product?’  and  ‘How 
will  I  know  it  got  there?’  ” 

More  acknowledges  the  difficulties  of 
making  good  on  the  next-day  promise  even 
before  the  new  system  was  in  place.  But  ef¬ 
fective  next-day  delivery,  not  efficiency,  was 
his  goal  at  the  time,  he  said.  CompuCom  had 
to  “make  sure  it  was  there  the  next  day. 
That  was  critical  to  getting  credibility  for 
this  new  way  of  doing  business.” 

In  July,  a  final  prototype  was  developed 
and  installed.  This  system  tracked  order  sta¬ 
tus,  inventory  and  “fill  rates”  (how  many  or¬ 
ders  were  filled  in  an  accurate  and  timely 
way).  While  this  first  version  of  the  system 
ran  on  the  IBM  System/36,  along  with  exist¬ 
ing  distribution-center  applications,  PCs  per¬ 
formed  some  of  the  processing  and  provided 
the  “windows”  into  the  system. 

Glitches  marred  the  new  system  at  first. 
Robinson  recalled  a  15-to-30-day  period 
after  installation  marked  by  interruptions. 
“Making  sure  invoices  came  out  correctly, 
with  proper  taxation,  caused  one  of  our  big¬ 
ger  delays,  ”  said  Robinson.  “For  two  weeks 
we  didn’t  generate  any  invoices.  ” 

But  soon  these  bugs  were  ironed  out,  and 
new  functions  were  added.  Software  mod¬ 
ules  were  ported  to  Unix  and  adjusted  for 
use  with  a  relational  database.  This  enabled 
conversion  to  the  client/server  architecture 
More  had  envisioned,  using  Compaq  Sys- 
temPros  as  hosts.  The  last  minicomputers 
were  unplugged  by  January  1991. 

Executives  had  to  assure  skeptical  em¬ 
ployees  that  they  could  count  on  the  new 
system — and  not  just  because  of  the  early 
bugs.  The  branches  hadn’t  trusted  their  old 
order-entry  system,  said  More  and  Tenen- 
haus.  This  mistrust  caused  them  to  nag  dis¬ 
tribution-center  staff,  hoard  inventory,  keep 


private  databases  and  triple-order  merchan¬ 
dise  to  make  sure  one  order  was  correct. 
The  new  system  didn’t  immediately  resolve 
the  trust  problem.  “When  the  people  in  the 
branches  had  the  inventory  in  their  hands, 
they  knew  the  merchandise  was  here,”  said 
More.  “Now  we  gave  them  electronic  blips 
on  the  CRT,  saying  ‘Quantity  on  Hand:  76.’ 
It  took  a  leap  of  faith  in  their  mind  to  say  this 
‘76’  represents  real  merchandise.” 

To  build  confidence,  CompuCom’s  region¬ 
al  vice  presidents,  branch  managers  and  top¬ 
performing  salespeople  were  flown  to  Dallas 
and  given  tours  of  the  warehouse  and  infor¬ 
mation  center.  “We  brought  them  to  a  ter¬ 
minal,  said,  ‘Pick  an  item,  and  see  what 
quantity  is  listed,’  and  then  let  them  go  to 
the  back  and  count  it.  We  let  them  pick  one 
item,  and  then  another  and  another.  To  con¬ 
vert  nonbelievers,  we  had  to  give  them 
physical  proof.  ” 

The  system’s  tracking  and  measurement 
features  also  built  confidence,  said  More. 
Nervous  salespeople  and  customers  could 
track  the  status  of  orders  throughout  the 
distribution  pipeline.  The  fill-rate  tracking 
system  provided  proof  that  CompuCom  was 
actually  delivering  products  on  time.  Infor¬ 
mation  like  this  provides  peace  of  mind  to 
customers,  makes  salespeople  more  confi¬ 
dent  and  persuasive,  and  bolsters  the  com¬ 
pany’s  credibility,  said  More. 

Furthermore,  the  system’s  builders  re¬ 
membered  that  good  systems  require  accu¬ 
rate  data.  “Reason  codes”  and  incentives 
helped  to  improve  accuracy  and  perfor¬ 
mance.  When  a  delivery  goes  awry,  the  rea¬ 
son  for  the  snafu  is  tracked  to  its  source, 
then  recorded  in  the  system  under  a  reason 
code.  During  the  ramp  up,  cash  incentives 
under  a  formal  pay-for-performance  program 
were  given  to  employees  who  lowered  their 
error  rates,  including  errors  due  to  adding 
wrong  information  to  the  system. 

More  regards  the  trips  to  Dallas  and  the 
order-tracking  and  measurement  systems  as 
necessary  investments  that  have  more  than 
been  recouped.  “It’s  amazing  the  amount  of 
energy  and  effort  people  will  exert,  only  be¬ 
cause  they  did  not  trust  the  computer  sys¬ 
tem.  ”  Directing  his  employees’  energies 
from  wasteful  to  productive  uses,  he  said, 
helps  account  for  the  company’s  high  rev- 
enue-per-employee  rates.  “The  inability  to 
address  this  very  simple  business  process,” 
he  added,  is  in  large  part  the  reason  so 
many  of  his  competitors  were  forced  to 
merge  out  of  existence.  EE! 
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certain— and 
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handling  both 
present  and 
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Introducing  SunWorld  Expo, 

April  6-9, 1992. 

Now  you  don’t  have  to  spend 
weeks  researching  to  get  up  to 
speed  on  the  latest  workstation 
technology.  You  can  do  it  all  in  four 
days,  in  one  location. 

SunWorld  Expo,  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  SPARC  Products  Show, 
is  designed  exclusively  for  profes¬ 
sionals  who  buy,  manage,  or  develop  Sun  and  SPARC- 
compatible  work-stations,  servers,  hardware,  software,  and 
peripherals. 

Visit  over  300  exhibits. 

The  exhibit  floor  will  feature  over  300  booths 
displaying  the  latest  products  and  services  associated  with 
SPARC  technology,  RISC,  and  UNIX.  If  you  are  considering 
a  SPARC-based  system,  you’ll  find  all  the  major  vendors  on 
the  exhibit  floor. 

Attend  dynamic  conference  sessions. 

SunWorld  Expo’s  conference  program  is  an  educa¬ 
tional  forum  designed  to  help  technical  and  non-technical 
users  make  informed  buying  decisions.  Sessions  will  focus 
on  the  latest  developments  and  most  critical  issues  in  net¬ 
working  and  interoperability,  client-server  computing,  dis¬ 
tribution  channels,  network  management,  and  service  and 
support.  And  they’ll  include  plenty  of  actual  case  studies. 

What’s  more,  each  session  will  be  led  by  indstry 
experts  including  Andy  Bectolsheim,  Vicki  Brown,  Jeff 
Canin,  Dr.  Egil  Juliussen,  John  Levinson,  John  Mashey,  and 
Ed  Zander.  And  you  won’t  want  to  miss  keynote  speakers 
Scott  McNealy,  President  and  CEO  of  Sun  Microsystems, 
and  Ray  Noorda,  President  and  CEO  of  Novell,  Inc. 

It’s  backed  by  Sun,  SPARC,  and  SunWorld  Magazine. 

SunWorld  Expo  is  sponsored  by  Sun  World  Maga¬ 
zine,  the  Independent  Journal  of  Sun  and  SPARC  Systems. 
It’s  endorsed  by  both  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  and  SPARC 
International.  And  it’s  organized  by  World 
Expo  Corp.,  the  producer  of  MAC¬ 
WORLD  Expo,  the  most  successful 
trade  show  series  in  the  world.  So 
you’re  assured  of  a  first-class  event. 


Here’s  just  some  of  the  companies 
who’ll  be  at  SunWorld  Expo.  Shouldn’t 
you  be  there  too? 

Andataco  Computer  Peripherals  • 
Apex  Computer  •  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  •  Fujitsu  Microelectronics  Inc. 

•  Hitachi  •  HP/Apolio  •  Island  Graph¬ 
ics  Corp.  •  JVC  •  Lotus  Development 
Corp.  •  Mitsubishi  Electronics  • 
National  Instruments  Corp.  •  Open 
Software  Foundation  •  Parallax  Graphics  •  Prime  •  RDI/ 
Trigem  •  R  Squared  •  Solflower  Computer  Inc.  •  SPARC 
International  •  Sun  Microsystems  •  SunSoft,  Inc.  •  SunWorld 
Magazine  •  Tatung  Science  &  Technology  •  Telebit  Corp.  • 
UniForum  •  Workstation  Technolgies  Inc. 

Register  by  January  24  and  get  a  FREE  Exhibits 
Only  ticket. 

For  more  information,  and  to  receive  your  Free 
Exhibits  Only  ticket,  please  complete  the  attached  coupon 
and  mail  it  to:  SunWorld  Expo,  c/o  World  Expo  Corp., 

P.O.  Box  9107,  Framingham,  MA  01701-9107.  Or  call  us 
toll-free  at  1-800-225-4698.  Can’t  wait?  Fax  it  to  us  at 
508-872-8237. 

And  take  the  work  out  of  putting  workstations 
to  work. 


Sign  up  for  SunWorld  Expo  by  January  24 
and  get  a  FREE  Exhibits  Only  ticket. 

n  Please  send  my  FREE  Exhibits  Only  ticket. 

□  Please  send  me  FREE  conference  information. 


NAME 


i  TITLE  _  I 

COMPANY  _  I 

STREET  _  | 

CITY  _  STATE  _  | 

ZIP  _  COUNTRY  _ 

I  TELEPHONE  _  I 

FAX  _  ' 

I _ “U 


SunWorld  Expo  is  produced  by  World  Expo  Corporation,  an  International  Data  Group  com¬ 
pany,  the  world’s  leader  in  information  services  on  information  technology.  World  Expo 
currently  produces  58  events  in  20  countries,  including  ComNet  and  MACWORLD  Expo. 
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REINVENTING 
THE  WORKFORCE 


When  Tellabs  Inc.  decided  to 
apply  just-in-time  processes  and 
total  quality  control  at  its 
manufacturing  plant  in  Austin , 
Texas ,  it  had  to  fundamentally 
reshape  the  roles  of  its  employees 

BY  THOMAS  KIELY 


mhings  don’t  stay  the  same  for  very 
long  at  Tellabs  Inc.’s  manufactur¬ 
ing  plant  near  Austin,  Texas.  In 
fact,  the  Lone  Star  operation  of 
the  $200  million  telecommunica- 
tions-products  company  is  a  verita¬ 
ble  laboratory  for  change.  The  fac¬ 
tory  floor  has  been  significantly 
redesigned  three  times  in  three 
years,  work  processes  are  con¬ 
stantly  evolving,  and  the  com¬ 
pany’s  performance  mechanisms — 
governing  what  is  expected  of  Tel¬ 
labs’  employees  and  how  they  are 
compensated  for  their  work — are  a 
J.  portrait  of  trial  and  error. 

Tellabs  executives  proclaim  that  people 
are  the  heart  and  lungs  of  the  company. 
Four  years  ago  they  put  their  efforts  where 
their  mouths  were  with  impressive  results — 
though  not  without  inflicting  anguish  and 
confusion  on  many  employees  and  forcing 
others  out  the  door.  The  company,  head¬ 
quartered  in  Lisle,  Ill.,  with  manufacturing 
operations  in  Lisle,  Texas  and  Ireland,  em¬ 
braced  the  ideology  of  just-in-time  QIT)  pro¬ 
cesses  and  total  quality  control  (TQC). 

While  both  the  Illinois  and  Texas  plants 
were  reshaped,  the  change  has  been  particu¬ 
larly  dramatic  in  Texas.  At  the  time,  the 
Texas  plant  was  a  quality  nightmare.  Em¬ 


ployees  recall  red-faced  customers  scream¬ 
ing  at  plant  managers.  The  company’s  senior 
executives  considered  closing  the  site,  but 
instead  chose  to  give  JIT  a  chance.  Today 
the  plant  (which  accounts  for  54  percent  of 
Tellabs’  revenues)  has  reduced  its  cycle  time 
from  two  weeks  to  five  days.  It  pumps  out 
10,000  printed  circuit  boards  a  week,  and  98 
percent  of  them  are  free  of  defects. 

The  Texas-based  management  team  did 
not  accomplish  this  turnaround  with  nifty 
new  information  systems  or  slash-and-bum 
tactics.  They  did  it  by  redefining  the  role 
that  people  played  in  the  company. 

In  1987,  following  some  initial  pilot  proj¬ 
ects,  managers  at  the  Lisle  headquarters 
began  to  make  sweeping  changes  at  both  of 
the  company’s  U.S.  manufacturing  plants. 
The  functional  hierarchies  on  the  factory 
floor  were  scrapped.  Fifty-two  job  titles  (or¬ 
ganized  into  seven  levels)  were  compressed 
into  one.  The  role  of  the  supervisor  was  re¬ 
defined,  and  supervisors  were  asked  to 
reapply  for  the  new  positions.  A  few  were 
not  rehired  as  supervisors  but  were  reas¬ 
signed  to  assembly  jobs;  others  left. 

Tellabs’  JIT  team,  headed  by  Director  of 
Manufacturing  Grace  Pastiak,  began  with 
the  notion  that  employees  must  be  empow¬ 
ered  to  identify  and  solve  problems  in  the 
workplace.  “JIT  exposes  problems,”  she 
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ALAN  SIEBENALER  BEGAN  BY  BUILDING  MANAGERS'  CONFIDENCE  AND  SENSE  OF  PURPOSE. 


said.  “Total  quality  control  solves  them.” 
The  functional  assembly  line  was  replaced  by 
cross-functional  work  cells — teams  of  work¬ 
ers  responsible  for  products. 

But  as  Lisle  changed,  Texas  continued  to 
flounder.  “We  just  didn’t  have  the  systems 
to  support  empowerment,”  recalled  Wanda 
Reetz,  divisional  manager  of  human  re¬ 
sources  at  the  Texas  facility.  “We  had  some 
initial  training,  but  we  didn’t  follow  it  up.” 
Empowered  employees  discovered  that  they 
could  identify  problems  but  lacked  the  skills 
to  solve  them.  It  was  a  people  problem. 

Managers  at  the  Texas  site  were  another 
people  problem.  “They  had  lost  their  confi¬ 
dence,”  recalled  Alan  Siebenaler,  a  Tellabs 
executive  who  took  over  the  operation  in 
1988.  (Siebenaler  is  now  back  in  Lisle  as  di¬ 
rector  of  product  development  for  a  new 


line.)  While  Siebenaler  had  permission  to  re¬ 
place  the  Texas  management  team,  he  de¬ 
cided  to  keep  them  on.  “Those  people  were 
not  at  fault,”  he  said.  “There  wasn’t  any  real 
leadership  there.  The  changes  they  had 
been  asked  to  make  weren’t  clear  to  them.” 

To  build  confidence  and  a  sense  of  pur¬ 
pose,  Siebenaler  held  long  discussions  with 
his  managers  about  the  differences  between 
traditional  manufacturing  and  JIT.  Out  of 
those  discussions,  the  Texas  group  decided 
to  chart  their  own  JIT  course — one  that  dif¬ 
fered  in  some  respects  from  Lisle’s  direc¬ 
tives.  The  work  processes  at  Texas  weren’t 
like  those  at  Lisle,  they  decided;  Texas  han¬ 
dled  more  parts  and  products.  They  re¬ 
placed  the  work  cells  with  a  “more  disci¬ 
plined,  more  proscriptive  approach,” 
Siebenaler  said.  “Texas  needed  a  form  to 
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use  with  the  content  [of  JIT].” 

Assembly  employees  were  reorganized 
back  into  stages  in  a  process,  such  as  hand 
insertion,  soldering  and  so  on.  But  supervi¬ 
sors  (who  act  like  team  coaches)  were  still 
responsible  for  the  complete  assembly  of 
products;  they  supervised  what  was  now  a 
distributed  workgroup,  from  initial  inspec¬ 
tion  through  final  boxing. 

Tellabs  also  began  to  experiment  with 
flexible  work  programs,  phasing  in  a  skill- 
based  compensation  program  to  encourage 
employees  to  learn  to  perform  additional 
jobs.  Workers  who  are  certified  to  perform  a 
variety  of  skills  can  move  among  stages  of 
the  assembly  process  as  needed.  During 
1989  and  1990,  Texas  adapted  the  corporate 
program  to  meet  local  needs.  The  Texas 
crew  wanted  tighter  management  control 
over  flexibility,  and  also  sought  ways  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  gung-ho  employees 
and  less  flexible  ones. 

During  these  two  years,  managers  and  en¬ 
gineers  at  the  Texas  plant  documented  ev¬ 
ery  part  and  each  step  required  to  assemble 
each  product.  All  this  was  rendered  graphi¬ 
cally  into  work  directions — to  compensate 
for  workforce  literacy  problems  and  to  abet 
flexibility.  Quality  checks  were  integrated 
into  nearly  every  step  of  the  process,  so  that 
workers  could  actually  see  their  colleagues 
up  the  line  double-checking  their  work.  The 
work  floor  was  reorganized  “visually,”  so 
that  employees  and  supervisors  could  see 
the  progress  of  a  product  on  its  way  to  the 
loading  dock.  This  also  allowed  them  to  keep 
an  eye  on  the  traffic  of  components,  which 
have  been  reduced  to  a  two-day  supply  in 
most  instances.  The  stockroom  shrank  to  25 
percent  of  its  former  size.  The  company’s 
goal  is  to  build  to  order. 

Much  of  this  evolved  through  trial  and  er¬ 
ror.  Texas  retooled  its  compensation  pro¬ 
gram  when  flexibility  began  to  undermine 
quality.  Some  workers  quickly  learned  new 
skills — and  earned  higher  pay.  But  some 
jobs  proved  to  be  more  attractive  than  oth¬ 
ers  to  ambitious  workers;  these  jobs  quickly 
became  oversubscribed. 

Other  workers  proved  to  be  inflexible. 
Rotations  needed  better  controls.  Training 
and  certification  were  expensive.  Moreover, 
managers  soon  discovered  that  experienced 
hands  knew  just  how  hard  to  push  a  compo¬ 
nent  onto  the  board;  flexible  new  workers 
lacked  the  touch  that  comes  from  experi¬ 
ence,  driving  up  the  plant’s  defect  rate. 
Managers  clamped  down  and  are  about  to  in¬ 


troduce  a  new  iteration  of  the  plan. 

Workfloor  processes  aren’t  static,  either. 
Managers,  engineers  and  factory-floor  em¬ 
ployees  constantly  seek  to  change  the  way 
the  work  flows.  Some  changes  are  small, 
such  as  altering  the  way  products  are  boxed. 
Others  are  dramatic.  The  Texas  facility  re¬ 
cently  absorbed  the  operations  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  plant,  which  was  closed.  It  managed 
the  move  in  just  two  weeks — slimming  down 
the  assembly  from  52  employees  to  seven 
while  maintaining  the  same  production  vol¬ 
umes.  At  the  same  time,  managers  again  re¬ 
designed  a  portion  of  the  plant’s  layout. 

Managers  swapped  hats,  too.  “I  must 
have  reorganized  the  management  team  half 
a  dozen  times,”  said  Siebenaler.  Assembly 
employees  might  report  to  one  manager  one 
month,  another  manager  the  next. 

Continuous  change  has  taken  its  toll,  how¬ 
ever.  Some  employees  on  the  line  think  that 
the  managers  are  whacked — or  indecisive. 
Turnaround  rates  at  the  Texas  facility  have 
run  at  an  average  of  30  percent  for  the  last 
three  years.  Some  workers  freely  admit  that 
flexibility  isn’t  for  them;  they  long  for  stabil¬ 
ity.  As  one  assembly  worker  put  it:  “The 
stress  levels  around  here  are  very  high.  ” 

Workers  who  can’t  abide  change  face  a 
bleak  future  at  Tellabs.  With  continued  turn¬ 
over,  the  sensibility  of  those  who  enjoy  vari¬ 
ety  is  likely  to  dominate  the  culture  of  the 
factory  floor  over  time.  Many  elderly  work¬ 
ers  will  feel  increasingly  estranged.  Worse, 
said  Pastiak,  “as  [an  inflexible  worker’s]  skill 
becomes  outdated,  so  does  the  person.” 

More  change  is  on  the  horizon.  Tellabs 
has  begun  to  use  employee  teams  to  identify 
and  solve  problems.  And  the  company  is 
merging  the  team  approach  with  statistical 
process  control  (to  quantitatively  foresee 
problems  before  they  develop)  as  a  way  to 
hone  the  benefits  of  employee  involvement. 
Down  the  road,  Tellabs  is  already  planning 
for  self-managed  teams. 

Scott  Kollman,  who  is  Siebenaler’s  re¬ 
placement  as  director  of  operations  for  the 
Texas  facility,  believes  that  risk  and  experi¬ 
mentation  are  fundamental  to  continuous 
change.  “That  old  standard,  ‘If  it  ain’t  broke 
don’t  fix  it,’  doesn’t  work  down  here,”  he 
said.  While  some  experiments  will  go  sour, 
Kollman  acknowledged,  failure  is  as  much  a 
part  of  the  learning  curve  as  success.  And 
the  company  does  not  penalize  employees 
for  failure;  to  do  so  would  only  stifle  risk¬ 
taking,  and  more  creative  ideas. 

That’s  an  attitude  bom  of  confidence.  EEI 
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They  did  it  by 
redefining  the 
role  that  people 
played  in  the 
company. 
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Safari  is  a  registered  trademark  of  AT&T  All  other  product  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  ot  their  respecfivFcompames. 


If  your  daily  business  is  dependent 
on  staying  in  touch,  the  AT&T  Safari 
Notebook  is  the  first  to  deliver  the 
power  and  communications  capabili¬ 
ties  needed  to  make  Mobile 
Networked  Computing  a  reality. 


Communicates  From  Anywhere 

•  Integrated  MNP5  modem 
or  cellular  modem  with  fax 

•  Pocket  LAN  adapters 

•  Mobox  (wireless  E-mail) 


PORTABLE 

SOLUTIONS 


Easy  To  Use  /  Plug  And  Play 

•  Preloaded  software 
(DOS,  Windows,  AT&T  Mail) 

•  40  or  80  MB  drive 


For  more  information 
or  the  name  of  the  authorized 
Safari  reseller  nearest  you,  coll 

1-800-247-1212  ext  836S. 


Now  at  an  even  more 
affordable  price. 


Since  the  dawn  of  the  information  age,  most  executives  have  stayed  conspicuously  away  from  computers. 
According  to  the  conventional  wisdom,  this  is  because  executives  don’t  want  to  type  and  because  com¬ 
puters  aren’t  easy  to  use.  But  these  excuses  mask  a  more  pertinent  reason.  Even  if  they  are  convinced 
of  computers’  strategic  value,  many  executives  still  view  strategic  applications  as  pertaining  to 

administrative  aspects  of  the  business. 

Because  of  this  perspective,  executives  tend  not  to  see  computers  as  tools  for  their  per¬ 
sonal  use.  Most  have  no  concept  of  the  power  of  the  computer  as  a  leadership 
tool.  However,  there  are  exceptions.  My  recent  book,  Leadership  and  the 
Computer  (Prima  Publishing,  1991),  profiles  16  CEOs,  presidents  and 
chairmen  of  organizations  who  find  tools  such  as  spreadsheets, 
word  processing,  commitment-tracking  systems,  electronic  mail 
and  personal  databases  to  be  tremendously  useful  in  help¬ 
ing  them  achieve  their  personal  and  corporate  objec¬ 
tives.  What  follows  is  a  glimpse  into  three  of  the 
16  executive  profiles,  excerpted  and  con¬ 
densed  from  the  book. 


POWER  USERS 


THOMAS  STEPHENS 

President  and  CEO,  Manville  Corp. 

In  1982,  things  at  Manville  Corp. 
looked  pretty  bleak.  Manville,  a 
massive  building-supply  concern 
that  formerly  produced  asbestos, 
faced  thousands  of  lawsuits  from  peo¬ 
ple  claiming  damages  caused  by  its 
asbestos  products.  The  only  hope  for 
saving  the  company  was  to  reorga¬ 
nize  under  the  protection  of  Chapter 
11.  At  the  same  time  that  the  com¬ 
pany  declared  bankruptcy,  it  began 
negotiations  to  set  up  a  trust  fund  to 
compensate  the  asbestos  victims. 

Three  years  later,  the  negotiations 
were  at  a  standstill.  The  often  acri¬ 
monious  sessions  involved  eight  con¬ 
stituencies — present  claimants,  fu¬ 
ture  claimants,  commercial  creditors, 
trade  creditors,  property  claimants, 
codefendants,  the  government  and 
the  insurance  companies — many  of 
them  with  conflicting  interests. 

Dealing  with  so  many  constituen¬ 
cies  in  such  an  emotionally  charged 
climate  complicated  the  negotiating 
process.  And  not  all  of  the  claimants 
were  financially  astute.  Very  complex 
problems  had  to  be  recast  in  simple, 


Chief  executives  who 
know  their  way  around 
computer  systems  testify 
to  the  empowering 
virtues  of  hands-on  use 
BY  MARY  E.  BOONE 


clear  formats.  Effective  communica¬ 
tion  through  crisp,  logical  presenta¬ 
tions  was  key. 

To  prepare,  Stephens  worked  on 
spreadsheets  and  created  his  own 
charts  and  slides  on  his  personal 
computer.  He  wanted  to  design  his 
own  presentations  because  “if  I  pre¬ 
pare  [a  presentation]  myself,  I’m 
comfortable  with  it,  and  it’s  going  to 
be  of  better  quality  than  if  I  just  run 
into  a  room  with  something  some¬ 
body  else  prepared  for  me.  [With  the 
spreadsheet]  I  can  look  at  the  infor¬ 
mation  from  more  perspectives.  It’s 
become  an  extension  of  my  brain.  It 
relieves  me  of  the  drudgery  of  the 


work  and  simultaneously  expands  my 
ability  to  do  the  work  better.” 

His  personal  investment  paid  off. 
Armed  with  a  tenacious  negotiating 
style  and  clear,  logical  presentations, 
Stephens  managed  to  get  all  factions 
to  agree  on  a  reorganization  plan, 
which  was  approved  by  the  bankrupt¬ 
cy  court  in  December  1986. 

During  the  negotiation  process, 
the  company  was  on  its  knees,  Ste¬ 
phens  recalls.  “We’d  been  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy  for  a  number  of  years.  We  had 
come  through  a  number  of  reces¬ 
sions.  We  didn’t  have  a  clear  business 
plan.  We  didn’t  know  whether  the 
company  was  going  to  be  alive  in  the 
short  term.”  To  get  this  paralyzed 
company  going  again,  Stephens  had 
to  develop  and  gain  approval  of  a  se¬ 
ries  of  business  initiatives. 

But  he  couldn’t  act  alone.  After 
the  company  went  into  bankruptcy, 
the  board  of  directors  had  undergone 
an  overhaul.  For  Stephens,  building  a 
relationship  with  the  new  board  was 
fundamental.  His  use  of  spreadsheets 
and  graphics  for  board  presentations 
was  particularly  critical  to  building  his 
credibility  at  the  outset. 

Stephens  worked  with  the  board 
on  strategy  and  with  his  staff  on  the 
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THOMAS  STEPHENS:  Computers  are  a  way  of  expanding  your  mental  ability. 


details  of  a  business  plan,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  which  was  to  rally  the  organi¬ 
zation  around  a  fresh  vision  and  re¬ 
motivate  a  dejected  workforce. 

But  gaining  participation  in  busi¬ 
ness  planning  from  jaded,  skeptical 
employees  was  not  easy.  Stephens 
encouraged  communication  with  a 
quarterly  letter,  mailed  to  employees’ 
homes,  asking  for  their  thoughts  and 
concerns.  He  guaranteed  them  a  per¬ 
sonal  reply  within  10  days. 

The  mail  started  pouring  in.  To 
handle  it,  Stephens  set  up  a  system 
using  his  word  processor.  Every  Sun¬ 
day  he  answered  letters  for  two 


hours.  With  the  support  of  the  board 
and  a  business  plan  in  hand,  Stephens 
was  ready  to  present  the  sharehold¬ 
ers  with  a  clear  path  to  recovery.  In 
the  second  quarter  of  1989,  he  held 
the  first  “annual”  shareholders’ 
meeting  in  seven  years. 

Stephens  wrote  his  speech  on  his 
PC.  “I  guess  I  never  sweated  over 
words  any  more  than  on  that  speech. 
It  was  on  a  floppy  disk,  so  I’d  go 
home  and  change  words  and  add 
phrases,  and  we’d  come  back  and  talk 
about  it.  By  editing  on  the  screen,  I 
put  more  of  myself  into  the  speech.  ” 

While  the  computer  has  helped 


Stephens  analyze,  communicate  and 
convince,  he  is  most  interested  in  its 
creative  possibilities.  “You’ve  got  to 
see  this  as  a  way  of  expanding  your 
mental  ability.  The  mind  has  got  just 
so  much  BTU  power.  You  can  use  it 
to  discipline  and  organize,  or  let  it 
flow  and  be  creative.  ” 

Stephens  believes  he  wouldn’t  be 
as  successful  without  the  computer. 
“It’s  like  taking  John  Elway  aside  be¬ 
fore  a  game  and  telling  him,  ‘You 
can’t  throw  any  passes  to  the  right 
side  of  the  football  field.  ’  He  may  still 
win  the  game,  but  you’ve  taken  away 
a  powerful  part  of  his  portfolio.  ” 
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Look  inside  CA90s:  Computing  Architecture  for  the 
90s  and  you’ll  find  nothing  but  freedom. 

The  freedom  to  choose  the  best  appli¬ 
cations  without  worrying  about  hard- 


CA90s 


ware  constraints. 


The  freedom  to  right-size  your  entire  comput¬ 
ing  environment.  Finally,  you  ’  11  be  able  to  choose 
with  the  best  mix  of  mainframe,  mid-range,  work¬ 


station  and  PC  platforms. 

The  freedom  to  integrate  and  automate  all 
your  applications  across  all  the  proprietary,  closed 
environments  you  face  today. 

It’s  all  there  inside  the  most  advanced  and 
comprehensive  architecture  ever  developed: 
CA90s.  The  only  architecture  that  supports, 
enhances  and  extends  all  the  major  hardware  plat- 


±)mOfCA90s. 


forms,  including  IBM,  Digital,  Hewlett-Packard, 
Apple,  Fujitsu,  Bull,  Data  General,  Tandem  and 
Hitachi,  to  name  just  a  few. 

All  the  most  important  operating  systems  and 
architectures  including  SAA,  MVS,  VSE,  VM,  NAS, 
VMS,  UNIX,  APPLE,  WINDOWS,  DOS  and  OS/2. 

And  the  world’s  broadest  range  of  integrated 
software  including  more  than  300  solutions  cover¬ 


ing  systems  management,  information  manage¬ 
ment  and  business  applications. 

If  you’re  tired  of  being  fenced  in,  call  us  today 
at  1-800-645-3003  for  complete  information  on 
CA90s:  Computing  ^A.Jfll 

Architecture  for  the  90s.  f^OMPUTER 

The  architecture  that  Dissociates 

Can  Set  you  free.  Software  superior  by  design. 
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RONALD  COMPTON 

President,  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty 

Trying  to  make  large  insurance 
corporations  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  a  dynamic  market  is 
like  putting  an  ocean  liner  through  a 
slalom  course.  Ronald  Compton, 
president  of  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty, 
has  employed  some  ingenious  mea¬ 
sures  to  achieve  this  elusive  objec¬ 
tive.  Not  only  does  he  encourage 
Aetna  to  exploit  new  technologies, 
but  he  also  uses  computers  himself 
to  fulfill  his  leadership  goals. 

Compton  developed  the  Aetna 
Management  Process  (AMP)  to  de¬ 
fine  Aetna’s  corporate  objectives  and 
to  help  people  identify  and  focus  on 
the  critical  aspects  of  their  jobs  and 
align  their  own  objectives  with  those 
of  the  organization.  To  encourage 
and  spread  the  AMP,  Compton  need¬ 
ed  two  primary  information  systems: 
a  database  to  provide  feedback  on 
critical  success  factors  and  an  expert 
system  to  guide  people  through  the 
AMP. 
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The  database  allows  users  to  track 
the  critical  success  factors  defined  by 
the  AMP.  It  contains  numerical  data, 
interpretation  of  the  data  and  a  prog¬ 
ress-tracking  system  for  key  com¬ 
pany  issues.  Sharing  this  information 
helps  Compton  focus  people  on  is¬ 
sues  of  importance.  The  AMP  mes¬ 
sage  is  currently  disseminated  to 
Aetna’s  45,000  employees  through 
workshops,  but  an  expert  system 
currently  under  development  will 
help  it  reach  many  more  people  with 
much  greater  speed. 

Compton  has  identified  three  areas 
critical  to  his  success:  knowing  what 
he  wants  from  people,  communicat¬ 
ing  clearly  and  managing  his  time. 

“One  of  the  ways  that  I  think 
through  what  I  want  is  by  preparing 
option  papers,”  says  Compton.  “I 
think  up  all  the  possible  options  to  an 
issue — list  the  pros  and  cons.  It 
helps  me  figure  out  a  course  of  ac¬ 
tion.”  When  putting  together  option 
papers  (as  well  as  speeches  and  pre¬ 
sentations),  Compton  uses  a  word 
processor.  “I  use  the  word  processor 
the  way  some  people  use  a  pencil. 


RONALD 

COMPTON: 

Technology 
enables  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  flexibil¬ 
ity  and  responsive¬ 
ness. 


It’s  a  creative  tool.  I’ll  use  it  to  help 
support  me  while  I  think  through  a 
problem.”  He  also  uses  graphics 
packages  and  spreadsheets,  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  issue  he  is  exploring. 

Electronic  mail  extends  Compton’s 
influence  and  connections  far  beyond 
the  executive  suite.  “Most  of  my 
electronic  mail  use  is  with  my  direct 
reports  and  other  people  I  work 
closely  with.  .  .  .  But  other  people 
send  me  messages  too.  I’ll  give  a 
speech  or  a  talk  somewhere,  and  the 
next  day  I’ll  have  three  or  four  mes¬ 
sages  from  people  I’ve  never  heard 
of.  I  always  answer  them.  Every  time 
somebody  who  doesn’t  know  me  gets 
a  message  back,  a  thank-you  or 
something,  I’ll  bet  300  other  people 
will  hear  about  that. 

“A  strong  feature  of  E-mail  is  that 
you  get  to  it  when  you  want  to  get  to 
it.  It  takes  pressure  off  of  me.  It  al¬ 
lows  for  a  greater  focus  and  greater 
concentration  on  the  job.  And  for 
communicating,  it’s  quicker  and  it’s 
less  disruptive.” 

Compton  has  begun  to  effect  the 
sweeping  change  necessary  for  a 
large  company  to  compete  in  a  fast- 
paced  financial-services  industry. 
“Technology  is  a  major  element  of 
the  development  of  [flexibility  and  re¬ 
sponsiveness],”  says  Compton.  “The 
tools  I  personally  use  help  me  devel¬ 
op  those  characteristics  further — 
both  for  myself  and  for  the  corpora¬ 
tion.  ” 


ROBERT  WALLACE 

Former  President,  Phillips  66 

The  year  was  1984.  T.  Boone 
Pickens  moved  stealthily  and 
mercilessly,  with  Phillips  Petro¬ 
leum  Co.  his  target.  A  second  attack 
came  only  three  months  later,  when 
Carl  Icahn  made  a  hostile  offer.  The 
battles  left  a  weary  and  weak  survivor. 
Throughout,  Robert  Wallace  had  been 
heading  up  the  organization’s  Petro- 
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ROBERT 

WALLACE: 

To  alter  the 
effectiveness  of  the 
organization,  you 
need  a  good  infor¬ 
mation  system. 


leum  Products  and  Chemicals  Group. 

The  company  emerged  in  shaky 
condition.  “[We  were]  one  step  from 
Chapter  11,”  says  Wallace.  “All  of 
the  market  had  written  us  off,  our 
stock  had  plummeted,  and  all  of  the 
analysts  were  predicting  either  col¬ 
lapse  or  ultimate  takeover.  ” 

Wallace  developed  his  vision  for 
the  company’s  recovery  around  a  pri¬ 
mary  goal:  streamlining  operations 
and  leveraging  staff  groups.  He  rec¬ 
ognized  that  information  systems 
might  provide  the  tools  to  pull  the 
company  back  together,  envisioning 
a  system  that  would  provide  real-time 
information  to  all  levels  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration,  including  executives. 

Wallace  expected  that  such  a  sys¬ 
tem  would  cause  a  tremendous  cul¬ 
tural  shift  toward  empowerment  of 
frontline  management.  “The  true 
power  of  this  concept  was  that  it  pro¬ 
vided  an  immediate  feedback  mecha¬ 
nism  to  the  operating  person  making 
the  decision.”  And  in  this  new,  de¬ 
centralized  culture,  top  management 
“would  be  able  to  look  into  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  see  the  problems  much  ear¬ 
lier.  That  would  relieve  their  concern 
about  [management]  controls.” 

Implementation  began  with  the  top 
executives.  Wallace  found  that  the  in¬ 
formation  on  the  computer  put  the 
executives  in  much  closer  touch  with 
the  business.  They  then  began  to  ex¬ 
plore  ways  of  using  the  computer  to 
stay  close  to  their  customers,  shar¬ 
ing  general  business  intelligence  with 
them  and  connecting  some  to  their 
electronic-mail  system.  “[When]  I 
picked  up  on  a  useful  piece  of  infor¬ 
mation,  I  could  just  send  it  to  cus¬ 
tomers  informally  through  electronic 
mail.  Because  it  was  so  easy,  I  com¬ 
municated  with  them  more  often.” 

The  free  flow  of  information  be¬ 
tween  staff  and  operating  personnel 
had  a  considerable  impact  as  well. 
“When  staff  groups  are  making  the 
decisions,  it’s  impossible  to  maximize 
the  value  of  information.  Staff  people 
are  not  in  a  position  to  understand 


the  ramifications  of  a  business  deci¬ 
sion  as  well  as  operating  people,  [who 
are]  running  the  business  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis.” 

This  sharing  of  information  unified 
the  company  in  a  way  that  no  motiva¬ 
tional  speeches  or  tactics  could.  Ev¬ 
eryone  became  aware  of  operations 
upstream  and  downstream  of  their 
own.  “People  all  over  the  company 
started  looking  at  the  whole  row  dif¬ 
ferently.  There  was  a  total  change  in 
how  they  thought — first  of  them¬ 
selves,  but  more  importantly  of  their 
role  with  respect  to  the  others. 

“[Phillips]  became  an  overnight 
success  story,”  Wallace  said.  “It  was 
beyond  even  my  wildest  expecta¬ 
tions.  I  have  seen  our  system  in¬ 
crease  the  profitability  of  Phillips  Pe¬ 
troleum  Co.  by  $25  to  $40  million  a 
year  in  a  matter  of  weeks!” 

As  the  company  started  to  solidify 
and  return  to  profitability,  Wallace 
shifted  his  attention  to  setting  the 
strategic  direction  for  the  new  Phil¬ 
lips  66.  To  this  end,  he  wanted  to  be 
well-informed  about  both  internal  and 
external  events. 


The  first  thing  Wallace  did  every 
day  was  to  check  out  the  external 
databases  on  his  system;  these  in¬ 
cluded  information  on  trade  associ¬ 
ations  and  congressional  activities. 
“[Then]  I’d  pop  into  the  business  re¬ 
porting  systems — not  archived  data, 
but  the  actual  transactions  of  the 
business.  I’d  quickly  scan  such  things 
as  marketing  volumes.  If  I  saw  some¬ 
thing  screwy,  I’d  pop  into  individual 
sections,  but  [if]  everything  checked 
out .  .  .  I’d  move  on.  ” 

Wallace  summarized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  IS  to  leadership:  “If  the 
drive  of  the  ’90s  is  survival  and  the 
fundamental  drive  for  executives  is 
optimizing  the  effectiveness  of  the  or¬ 
ganization,  I  don’t  care  whether 
you’re  using  Peter  Drucker’s  theo¬ 
ries  or  [William]  Ouchi’s,  if  you  don’t 
have  a  good  information  system,  you 
haven’t  got  a  chance  of  altering  the 
effectiveness  of  the  organization.  Not 
a  chance.  ”  EiS 


Mary  E.  Boone  is  a  partner  heading 
the  EIS  consulting  practice  for 
NDMA  Inc.  in  Ridgefield,  Conn. 
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STATE  OF  THE  ART 


Imaging  inthe  Mainstream 


An  emerging  class  of 
sophisticated  tools  is 
helping  electronic 
imaging  work  its  way 
into  the  heart  of 
organizational 
computing 

BY  SCOTT  WALLACE 


Just  about  every  segment  of  the 
computer  industry  has  experi¬ 
enced  its  ups  and  downs  in  the 
past  year,  with  downs  predomi¬ 
nating.  Competition  is  up;  sales 
are  down.  Organizational  restructur¬ 
ings  are  up;  profitability  is  down. 
Hopes  are  up;  expectations  are 
down.  Users,  vendors  and  analysts 
have  a  uniform  assessment  of  the 
state  of  the  industry,  and  that  assess¬ 
ment  is  gloomy.  But  despite  all  the 
clouds,  there’s  one  parade  the  rains 
have  missed  entirely.  Electronic 
imaging  has  had  only  clear  skies  and 
fair  weather.  For  imaging,  the  sun  is 
shining,  the  crowds  that  line  the 
sidewalks  are  getting  larger,  and  the 
bands  just  keep  playing. 

One  reason  is  that  over  the  past 
year,  electronic  imaging  has  complet¬ 
ed  its  transition  from  a  leading-edge, 
integration-intense  technology  to  the 


mainstream  of  computing.  Coincident 
with  this  transition  is  the  emergence 
of  a  new  class  of  automated  design 
and  development  tools — applied  ini¬ 
tially  to  imaging  applications — that 
focus  on  an  organization’s  operations. 
Like  imaging  itself,  these  tools  are 
expected  to  find  a  home  in  an  enter¬ 
prise’s  information  technology  arma¬ 
ment. 

The  major  computer  manufactur¬ 
ers  not  only  acknowledge  the  main¬ 
stream  role  of  electronic  imaging; 
they  now  support  it  as  well.  “DEC, 
IBM  and  Wang  are  in  the  market  in  a 
big  way,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
IBM,”  said  Michael  K.  Howard,  pro¬ 
gram  director  of  office  information 
systems  for  the  Gartner  Group  in 
Stamford,  Conn.  “IBM  is  the  epicen¬ 
ter  for  the  market  at  this  point — not 
necessarily  because  they  have  the 
best  products,  but  because  people 
now  lmow  that  the  largest  computer 
company  in  the  world  is  going  into 
imaging.  ” 

Underpinning  imaging’s  growing 
acceptance  is  the  fact  that  it  has  an 
integrating  effect  on  an  organization’s 
existing  information  technology — 
perhaps  more  than  any  technical  de¬ 
velopment  since  the  local  area  net¬ 
work.  In  the  past,  an  organization’s 
information  was  online  only  if  it  was 
keyed  into  or  generated  by  a  comput¬ 
er  system.  Now  information  and  ma¬ 
terials  from  diverse,  non-computer 
sources  are  being  scanned  in,  faxed 
in,  stored,  retrieved,  transmitted, 
modified  and  printed  out.  As  a  result, 
a  far  greater  percentage  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  an  enterprise  uses  can  be 
found  online  and  made  broadly  avail¬ 
able  to  enhance  operations. 

Imaging  not  only  supports  new 
functions,  it  increases  the  utility  and 
value  of  existing  systems  by  bridging 
the  gaps  between  them.  This  con¬ 
trasts  with  the  early  days,  when 
imaging  systems  were  widely  regard- 
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Xerox  introduces 
a  remarkable  printer  that 
demands  attention. 


Xerox’s  new  production  class  highlight 
color  printer  lets  you  highlight  your 
documents  with  red ,  blue ,  or  green . 

The  4850  Highlight  Color  Laser  Printer  will  change  the  way 
you  look  at  documents.  Now  you  can  create  attention-getting 
documents,  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  offset,  and  in  a  fraction 
of  the  time  as  well. 

That’s  because  the  one-pass  system  of  the  4850  produces  50 
stunning  documents  a  minute.  In  addition  to  duplexing,  you  can 
print  in  a  wide  variety  of  fonts,  and  on  a  wide  range  of  paper 
stock.  In  fact,  you  can  save  on  expensive  preprinted  paper  since 
the  4850  can  print  forms  and  variable  data  simultaneously. 


And  since  the  4850  is  compatible  with  popular  software 
packages,  it  becomes  much  easier  to  manipulate  data,  and  print 
it  out  where  and  when  you  need  it.  When  you  don’t  need 
highlight  color  in  your  documents,  the  4850  still  produces  the 
quality  black-and-white  documents  that  you’ve  come  to 
expect  from  Xerox. 

As  you  can  see,  the  4850  demands  attention  for  its  amazing 
versatility  as  well  as  for  the  documents  it  produces.  And  just 
to  show  you  how  dramatic  highlight  color  printing  can  be— 

Call  1-800-TEAM-XRX,  ext.  1458.  „  „  , 

USA 

XEROX  Q99 

The  Document  Company  xerox 


ed  as  stand-alone.  “There’s  absolute¬ 
ly  no  reason  why  you  can’t  leverage 
[your  existing  systems]  and  bring  in 
imaging  as  a  bolt-on  technology,  ” 
said  Sudhakar  V.  Shenoy,  president 
of  Information  Management  Consul¬ 
tants  in  McLean,  Va.  “Many  compa¬ 
nies  have  spent  millions  of  dollars  on 
mainframe  technology,  and  there’s  all 
kinds  of  data  stored  in  those  sys¬ 
tems.  There  are  many  ways  of  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  information  they  have — of 
downloading  it  into  the  imaging  sys¬ 
tem — and  making  one  seamless,  inte¬ 
grated  system.”  This  transition  of 
electronic  imaging  from  stand-alone 
application  to  technology  integrator  is 
a  key  factor  fueling  the  growth  of  the 
industry. 

For  all  its  growth  and  good  health, 
imaging  has  not  taken  off  at  the  pace 
that  analysts  had  predicted — at  least 
not  yet,  noted  Charles  A.  Pesko  Jr. , 
a  board  member  and  former  CEO  of 
BIS  Strategic  Decisions  in  Norwell, 


LJusinesses  are  very- 
much  in  tune  with 
imaging  as  a 
technology  that  allows 
them  to  redesign  their 
business  processes  to 
give  new  or  better 
services  and  product  ” 

—Mike  Antonelli 


Mass. 

“While  our  imaging-industry  sales 
figures  for  ’90  and  ’91  were  pretty 
flat — just  approaching  a  billion-dollar 
marketplace  and  really  not  moving 
ahead  at  the  pace  we  would  like  to 
see — BIS  forecasts  say  that  by  ’95 
this  is  going  to  be  a  $12  billion  mar¬ 


ket,  which  means  one  hell  of  a  ramp- 
up  between  now  and  then,”  said 
Pesko.  Despite  the  steepness  of  the 
curve,  there  are  reasons  to  take  such 
forecasts  seriously. 

For  starters,  large-scale  imaging 
systems  have  long  sales  cycles — of¬ 
ten  12  to  24  months.  So  the  expecta¬ 
tion  is  that  an  increasing  number  of 
unconsummated  sales  that  are  al¬ 
ready  in  the  pipeline  will  hit  the  led¬ 
gers  soon. 

Several  other  factors  support  the 
expectation  of  impressive  accelera¬ 
tion  in  the  deployment  of  imaging 
technology.  “Once  you’ve  got  imag¬ 
ing  in  the  door,  the  systems  and  ap¬ 
plications  grow  quickly,”  Pesko  said. 
“Further,  while  consultants,  vendors 
and  integrators  have  been  picking 
their  niches,  the  technology  has  been 
going  in  the  opposite  direction:  from 
the  specialized  imaging  application 
into  the  mainstream  of  mainframe  ap¬ 
plications.” 


The  entry  of  imaging  into  the 
computing  mainstream  is  a  rela¬ 
tively  recent  event,  but  signs 
point  to  a  lot  of  staying  power.  “Ev¬ 
erybody  has  pretty  much  confirmed 
that  this  technology  has  tactical  and 
strategic  benefits,”  said  Mike  Anto- 
nelli,  manager  of  application  strate¬ 
gies  for  IBM’s  Image  Solutions  Mar¬ 
keting  in  White  Plains,  N.Y.  “Two 
years  ago,  people  were  on  the  tacti¬ 
cal  side:  reduced  floor  space,  less 
copying  costs,  things  like  that — very 
tangible  savings  based  on  technology. 
Today  businesses  are  very  much  in 
tune  with  imaging  as  a  technology 
that  allows  them  to  redesign  their 
business  processes  to  give  new  or 
better  services  and  product.  The 
pendulum  has  swung  over  to  the  stra¬ 
tegic  side.” 

The  strategic  role  imaging  is  play¬ 
ing  heralds  both  long-term  and  wide- 
scale  implementation  of  the  technol¬ 
ogy.  Users  and  vendors  alike  have 


Shifting  from 
managing  the  flow  of 
data  to  managing  the 
flow  of  work  requires 
reassessing  how  an 
organization  functions . 


expansive  expectations. 

It’s  the  end  of  the  beginning  for 
imaging,  according  to  Antonelli. 
“Imaging  has  moved  out  of  the  gee- 
whiz,  dots-per-inch-on-the-screen, 
look-at-an-optical-platter  phase  to 
where  it  really  is  delivering  some¬ 
thing  to  the  business,”  he  said.  What 
it’s  delivering  is  much  more  than  the 
storage  and  movement  of  images  of 
documents — rather  than  the  paper 
documents  themselves — around  an 
enterprise.  It’s  delivering  the  ability 


to  redesign  and  structure  that  move¬ 
ment  and  to  provide  sophisticated 
support  for  novel  internal  work  pro¬ 
cesses. 

The  result  is  a  growing  set  of  capa¬ 
bilities  that  can  be  harnessed  to  offer 
enterprise-scale  opportunities.  “The 
information-processing  community  is 
going  through  a  paradigm  shift  right 
now,”  confirmed  Joe  K.  Carter,  a 
partner  at  Andersen  Consulting’s 
headquarters  in  Chicago.  “The  mind¬ 
set  used  to  be  data  management; 
now  it’s  shifting  to  work  manage¬ 
ment.  It’s  no  longer  the  care  and 
feeding  of  databases.”  Carter  ex¬ 
pects  it  will  take  time  for  organiza¬ 
tions  to  extend  their  operational  fo¬ 
cus  in  this  way. 

Making  this  extension  is  not  with¬ 
out  risk.  Shifting  from  managing  the 
flow  of  data  to  managing  the  flow  of 
work  requires  reassessing  how  an  or¬ 
ganization  functions  and,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  reassessing  what  the  organi- 


For  the  price 

of  one  iWiiON 7000 
you  can  save  $4,000,000 

(now  that’s  a  lot  of  pizza!) 

Compared  to  a  huge  $4,100,000  mainframe,  the  new  AViiON  7000 
Open  System  gives  you  117  MIPS  of  mainframe  power-for  a 
starting  price  of  less  than  $100,000.  That  saves  you 
a  lot  of  dough!  How  did  we  do  it? 

We  created  a  system 
that  has  a  brain 
you  can  fit  in  a  pizza  box! 

But  you  get  major 
mainframe  power. 


Data  General 


Life  just  got 
a  whole  lot  easier! 

AViiON  is  a  trademark  of  Data  General 
©1991  Data  General 


And  our  new  disk  gKS'iSJH*' 

array  technology  r 
can  offer  you  up  to  '  ^ 

48  gigabytes  of 

cost-effective,  fault 
tolerant  storage.  These  terrific 
UNIX-based  systems  support  the  leading  databases, 
business  applications  and  communications  software. 
So  if  you  want  to  go  easy  on  your  budget,  call 

1-800-DATA  GEN 

And  then  go  order  a  pizza- 
you  deserve  it! 


zation  is  trying  to  do.  This  is  a 
complex,  time-consuming  task  that  is 
rife  with  conflict  and  opportunities  for 
error. 

Often,  existing  systems-analysis 
and  -development  techniques  are  just 
not  up  to  the  task.  “If  what  it  takes  is 
a  whole  lot  of  systems-level  program¬ 
mers  to  make  these  systems  work, 
we’re  not  going  to  get  the  growth 
we’re  looking  for,”  said  Phillip  R. 
Trapp,  president  of  TRW  Financial 
Systems  Inc. ,  in  Berkeley,  Calif. 
“The  [process-design  and  software- 
development]  tools  must  be  put  in 
place.”  Developing  the  necessary 
tools  will  extend  the  vendors’  re¬ 
sources,  enabling  them  to  keep  pace 
with  this  rapidly  expanding  market. 

S.  Mark  Roberson,  former  vice 
president  of  imaging  product  market¬ 
ing  at  Unisys  Corp.  and  now  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  and  COO  for  EPL, 
a  service  and  software  company  in 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  agreed.  “CASE- 
like  tools  are  very  much  needed,  ”  he 
said.  Almost  of  equal  importance  is 
the  issue  of  who  will  use  the  tools. 
“We  have  to  avoid  making  this  solu¬ 
tion  so  complicated  that  once  it  is  de¬ 
veloped,  it  cannot  be  maintained  or 
enhanced  by  the  user.” 

These  sentiments  were  echoed  by 
Allen  W.  Harris,  director  of  the  im¬ 
age  systems  consulting  practice  at 
Ernst  &  Young’s  New  York  offices. 
“Most  CIOs  know  about  image;  they 
understand  the  concept  of  workflow,  ” 
said  Harris.  “But  they  want  to  get 
clear:  ‘Exactly  what  jobs  do  I  elimi¬ 
nate?  How  do  jobs  change?  What’s 
the  training  like?  What’s  the  impact 
on  my  own  staff?’  They  don’t  want  to 
be  beholden  to  consultants  forever. 
They  don’t  want  to  be  beholden  to 
vendors  forever.  So  how  do  they  de¬ 
velop  these  resources  internally?” 

The  answer  lies  in  access  to  new 
computer-based  development 
products.  Products  to  help  ana¬ 
lyze  needs,  model  the  impacts  of 
proposed  systems,  develop  systems 
and  aid  in  tuning  the  systems  once 
they  are  implemented  are  key  to  ac¬ 
celerating  the  acceptance  of  imaging 
and  to  continued  market  expansion. 
Carol  M.  Covitz,  marketing  direc¬ 


tor  for  business  solutions  at  Bull  HN 
Information  Systems  in  Billerica, 
Mass.,  noted  that  Bull  is  allocating 
more  than  30  percent  of  its  develop¬ 
ment  resources  to  such  products. 
“The  most  important  tools  that  are 
coming  along  are  automated  proto¬ 
typing  and  software-redesign  tools 
that  will  actually  allow  end  users  in  an 
IS  organization  to  model  their  busi¬ 
ness,”  said  Covitz.  “They  can  then 
easily,  without  a  lot  of  mumbo-jum- 
bo,  look  at  the  business  process  that 
they’re  employing  today  and  see  what 
the  end  result  [of  changing  the  flow  of 
work]  will  be.”  It’s  expected  that 
these  products  will  shorten  the  sys¬ 
tem-design  and  sales  cycles  dramati- 


il/lectronic  imaging 
has  completed  its 
transition  from  a 
leading-edge, 
integration-intense 
technology  to  the 
mainstream  of 
computing. 


cally,  in  addition  to  empowering  end- 
user  organizations  and  providing  new 
sources  of  revenue  for  vendors. 

While  such  process-redesign  prod¬ 
ucts  may  well  share  a  development 
lineage  with  CASE  tools,  they  will  be 
different,  said  IBM’s  Antonelli. 
“CASE  will  be  complementary  to 
workflow  and  process  re-engineer¬ 
ing,  ”  he  said.  “Because  part  of  busi¬ 
ness-process  redesign  may  be  re-en¬ 
gineering  existing  applications,  CASE 
tools  could  be  very  useful.  But  I  envi¬ 
sion  the  equivalent  business-process 
design  tools  to  be  more  process-ori¬ 
ented  than  oriented  toward  applica¬ 
tions,  languages  or  code.  The  point 
of  process-redesign  tools  is  that  you 
can  simulate  steps  in  a  business  and 
see  by  changing  one  variable  what 


the  effect  is.  ”  The  outlook  is  improv¬ 
ing,  said  Antonelli,  but  the  Lotus  1-2- 
3  of  business-process  redesign  is  not 
here  yet. 

This  new  class  of  products  will  aid 
in  process  re-engineering,  allowing 
users  to  design  new  applications  and 
expand  imaging  systems  more  readily 
in  their  own  organizations.  Such  tools 
will  accelerate  system  analysis  and 
design,  thus  allowing  vendors  to 
serve  more  customers.  And  the 
products  will  allow  customers  to 
serve  themselves,  permitting  many 
more  organizations  to  develop  sys¬ 
tems  that  better  leverage  existing 
hardware,  software  and  human  re¬ 
sources. 

As  important  as  they  are,  the  tools 
are  a  means  to  an  end — not  the  be- 
all  and  end-all.  “The  thing  that  is 
critical  is  investing  in  the  analytic  por¬ 
tion  up  front,  ”  said  Harris  of  Ernst  & 
Young.  “Merely  having  money  is  not 
going  to  bail  you  out  of  trouble.  By 
using  in-house  resources,  you’re  not 
necessarily  going  to  get  in  trouble. 
The  real  issue  is,  are  you  prepared  to 
do  adequate  analysis?”  A  host  of  ma¬ 
jor  computer  manufacturers  and  sys¬ 
tems  integrators  are  betting  the  an¬ 
swer  is  yes.  And  the  payoff  could  be 
big  dividends  for  vendors  and  end  us¬ 
ers  alike. 

Electronic  imaging  systems  have 
gone  beyond  records  management  to 
offer  organizations  the  means  to  do 
work  in  ways  not  possible  before. 
The  challenge  now  is  for  the  imaging 
industry  to  assist  in  determining  how 
enterprises  should  change.  Tools  that 
support  process  redesign  are  of  criti¬ 
cal  importance  to  organizations  im¬ 
plementing  imaging  systems;  they 
also  represent  a  new  revenue  source 
for  vendors.  By  assisting  users  to  as¬ 
sess  current  practices  and  by  auto¬ 
mating  the  process  of  modeling 
change,  these  toolsets  will  enable  the 
development  of  more  sophisticated 
and  more  integrated  applications.  In 
doing  that,  they  may  just  lead  the 
mainstream  computing  industry  to  a 
sunnier  and  healthier  future.  EES 


Scott  Wallace  is  an  independent  in¬ 
dustry  analyst  and  journalist  in  War¬ 
wick,  Mass. 
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How  many  public  sector 
union  employees  does  it  take  to  change  it? 
One.  And  twenty-five  to  supervise. 


Unbelievable.  From  1980-89,  the  number  of  workers  on  state 
payrolls  grew  twice  as  fast  as  the  population  at  large.  In  Illinois, 
4  times  as  fast.  6  times  as  fast  in  Massachusetts.  7  in  Connecti¬ 
cut.  And  14  in  New  York. 

While  overall  union  membership  is  down  a  third  from  its 
1975  peak,  public  sector  unions  have  gained  1.2  million  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  past  decade.  What  are  we  getting  from  all  these  new 
people?  Not  much.  Just  look  at  the  garbage  piled  up  on  our 
sidewalks.  The  crime  problem  in  our  towns  and  cities.  Kids 
who  can’t  read  or  write. 

In  a  May  13th  cover  story,  Forbes  told  its  readers  that 

union  success  in  winning  control 
of  the  work  place  has  meant  hiring 
more  and  more  supervisors.  In¬ 
stead  of  people  who  actually  do 
the  work. 

And  it’s  not  just  happening 

rift/  l 


in  big  cities  like  New  York.  State  and  local  governments 
everywhere  must  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  public  employee  union 
demands  could  eventually  bankrupt  them. 

Maybe  it’s  time  the  politicians  paid  more  attention  to  Forbes. 
They’d  learn  what  our  readers  already  know:  That  Forbes’  gutsy 
reporting  gives  them  insights  they  can’t  get  anywhere  else.  Not 
from  Business  Week.  Not  from  Fortune. 

Telling  it  like  it  is  also  attracts  advertisers.  They  know  that 
as  ad  budgets  get  squeezed,  editorial  quality  is  more  important 
than  ever.  Small  wonder  that  only  one  magazine,  a  weekly, 
carried  more  ad  pages  last  year  than  biweekly  Forbes.  And  that 
we’ve  won  eight  major  awards  for 
excellence  in  the  past  eighteen 
months  alone. 

Want  your  ads  to  work  harder? 

Run  them  in  Forbes.  The  magazine 
that  sheds  light  on  every  subject. 


No  guts.  No  story. 

Forbes 

Capitalist  lool 
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One-Stop  Calling 

DirectTalk,  a  new  voice-tech¬ 
nology  line  from  IBM,  com¬ 
bines  a  host  of  voice-response 
and  voice-messaging  functions  in  a 
single  package.  The  latest  arrival  in 
IBM’s  CallPath  family  of  products 
(which  coordinate  telephone  calls 
with  computer  applications),  Di¬ 
rectTalk  runs  on  PS/2  and  RISC/ 
6000  computers.  With  DirectTalk, 
businesses  can  automate  routine 
customer  call-in  operations  and 
also  provide  customers  with  infor¬ 
mation  drawn  from  databases  run¬ 
ning  on  multiple  IBM  host  environ¬ 
ments. 

For  example,  businesses  may 
have  their  applications  spread  be¬ 
tween  an  AS/400,  a  System/390 
and  a  PS/2.  With  DirectTalk,  cus¬ 
tomers  can  call  in  to  learn  about 
rates  and  services,  schedule  ap¬ 
pointments,  leave  voice  messages, 
pay  bills  and  check  balances — all  in 
a  single  phone  call,  without  trans¬ 
ferring  among  departments.  Busi¬ 
nesses  don’t  have  to  modify  exist¬ 
ing  applications  when  implementing 
DirectTalk;  they  can  also  write  ap¬ 
plications  tailored  to  specific  busi¬ 
ness  needs.  DirectTalk  can  handle 
from  four  to  16  calls  concurrently 
on  a  PS/2,  or  from  12  to  72  on  an 
RS/6000.  Prices  start  at  $23,450 
(for  DirectTalk/2)  and  $41,000  (for 
DirectTalk/6000),  depending  upon 
the  number  of  line  connections. 
For  more  information,  call  914  288- 
3508. 


Hard-Drivin’  Computer 

It  is  not  unusual  for  Europe  to  seize  on  things — movies,  television,  music — that  were 
first  popularized  in  the  United  States.  Now  Tandon  Corp.  is  hoping  that  its  Pac  system, 
which  has  been  popular  in  Europe  for  four  years,  will  hit  it  big  in  the  domestic  market. 
Toward  that  end  the  company  has  introduced  PacII. 

The  PacII  contains  two  modular  hard-drive  receptacles  that  accommodate  DataPacII 
units — specially  fitted  hand-size  packs  equipped  with  shock  mounting  and  a  hard  plastic 
case  to  withstand  portable  use.  The  DataPacII  contains  all  of  the  computer’s  data,  stor¬ 
age  and  software  functions,  allowing  the  user  to  transport  the  entire  personalized  pro¬ 
gram  and  files  system  from  one  terminal  to  another  and  lock  these  functions  away  for 
security. 

In  addition,  Tandon’s  PacII  system  includes  InPacII  and  AdPacII,  modular  units  which 
accommodate  other  hardware.  Prices  for  PacII  range  from  $2,686  to  $4,521.  DataPacII 
units  range  from  $349  to  $1,799.  For  more  information,  call  800  800-8850. 

Let’s  (Not)  Get  Physical 

Life  is  too  short  to  waste  fussing  around  in  the  wiring  closet.  Unfortunately,  the  more 
critical  an  organization’s  token-ring  LANs,  the  more  time  IS  personnel  must  devote 
to  low-level  problems  in  the  physical  layer. 

Bytex  Corp.  ’s  Maestro  Intelligent  Switching  Hub  promises  to  get  network  administra¬ 
tors  out  of  the  wiring  closet  and  give  them  more  management  control.  The  hub  imple¬ 
ments  and  maintains  token-ring  LAN  configurations  at  a  centrally  located  workstation.  It 
supports  up  to  144  token-ring  stations,  connects  any  token-ring  port  to  any  of  32  rings, 
accommodates  redundant  power  supplies  and  fans,  and  reports  all  events  to  the  system. 

The  hub  puts  the  physical  switching  of  LAN  components  under  software  control.  Man¬ 
agers  simply  indicate  that  they 
want  to  move  a  PC  from  one  ring 
to  another  or  replace  a  failed  unit 
with  a  spare,  and  Maestro  han¬ 
dles  the  reconfiguration  or  makes 
the  switch  online.  The  hub  works 
in  conjunction  with  the  Maestro 
network-management  system, 
control  network  and  remote  mon¬ 
itor.  Pricing  for  the  hub  is  $250 
per  port  and  varies  according  to 
configuration.  For  more  informa¬ 
tion,  call  508  480-0840. 

Light  Years  Ahead 

Ricoh  Corp.’s  new  Hyperspace  optical  drive  won’t  take  you  to  the  other  side  of  the 
galaxy  in  the  blink  of  an  eye,  but  its  speed  may  be  sufficient  to  make  it  practical  for 
online  network  storage. 

By  replacing  a  two-step  seek  maneuver  with  a  single  motion,  Ricoh  has  created  a 
rewritable  magneto-optical  drive  with  a  37  msec  average  access  time,  a  28  msec  average 
seek  time  and  a  spin  rate  of  3,600  rpm.  The  previous  generation  Ricoh  drive  managed 
66.7  msec  access  time. 

Though  optical  drives  have  been  employed  most  often  in  single-user  configurations, 
Hyperspace  is  better  suited  for  secondary,  online  network  storage,  Ricoh  said.  As  with 
other  optical  drives,  Ricoh  expects  Hyperspace  to  find  a  home  in  document-storage  and 
-retrieval  applications,  image  processing,  computer-aided  design  and  other  areas  that 
move  large  data  chunks.  The  650MB,  5 Vi-inch  drive  sells  for  $3,990  to  OEMs,  systems 
integrators  and  distributors.  Ricoh  can  be  reached  in  Los  Altos,  Calif.,  at  415  962-0443. 
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CONFERENCE  CALL 


QUESTION:  Do  corporate  E-mail  users  have 
a  right  to  privacy? 


CIOs  agree  that 
corporate  E-mail 
messages  are  best  kept 
to  business  matters,  but 
they  strongly  disagree  on 
the  usefulness  of 
corporate  privacy 
policies  and  whether 
companies  should  be 
allowed  to  control  the 
medium. 


Dale  Crosnicker 

Director  of  IS  for  Communica¬ 
tions  Satellite  Corp.  in  Wash¬ 
ington 

ik  My  personal  opinion  is  that 
individuals  who  use  E-mail 
have  the  right  to  privacy.  An 
exception  would  be  if  someone 
is  under  an  investigation  of 
some  sort,  and  police  are 
looking  for  evidence  to  sup¬ 
port  some  criminal  act.  Then 
going  into  someone’s  E-mail  is 
OK.  There’s  always  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  company  owns 
the  machine  and  so  they  own 
the  information,  but  the  same 
could  be  said  about  phones 
and  voice  mail. 


“Professionally  I  would  have 
trouble  supporting  anybody 
who  wants  information  just  for 
information’s  sake.  I  can’t 
think  of  any  business  need  for 
reading  someone  else’s  mail.  I 
think  people  who  use  E-mail 
need  to  be  aware  that  when 
they  use  a  corporate  machine, 
there’s  always  a  possibility 
that  other  people  will  look  at 
their  mail.  Corporate  policy 
[on  E-mail  privacy]  is  always 
vague  and  never  published. 

It’s  difficult  politically  to  come 
up  with  a  policy,  because 
there’s  uncertainty  regarding 
legal  ramifications.  I  don’t 
think  it’s  possible  to  come  up 
with  a  good  corporate  policy 
until  there’s  something  defini¬ 
tive.  As  a  good  measure,  peo¬ 
ple  have  to  be  at  least  cogni¬ 
zant  of  the  fact  that  what  they 
are  putting  in  E-mail  could  fall 
into  the  wrong  hands.  77 

Fred  Manteghian 

Director  of  MIS  for  O&G  Indus¬ 
tries  Inc.,  a  commercial  con¬ 
struction  firm  in  Torrington, 
Conn. 

kk  E-mail  is  no  different  really 
than  a  Xerox  machine  or  a 


company  car  or  any  other 
piece  of  equipment.  It  is  com¬ 
pany  property;  therefore  it  is 
used  by  and  accessible  to  the 
company.  Phones  too  are 
company  property,  but  in  or¬ 
der  to  listen  in,  that  would 
have  to  be  done  by  taping. 
That’s  covered  by  law,  but 
there’s  been  no  extension  of 
that  to  [internal]  E-mail  as  far 
as  I  know.  Legally  we  have 
the  right  to  monitor  anything. 

“We  have  not  issued  a  poli¬ 
cy  that  specifically  addresses 
E-mail  privacy.  I  wouldn’t  rec¬ 
ommend  to  anyone  that  they 
issue  such  a  policy,  because 
although  it  may  be  a  nice 
goodwill  gesture,  it  could 
come  back  and  bite  you  if  you 
ever  have  a  need  to  monitor  a 
message. 

“Most  of  our  80  users  don’t 
think  about  the  privacy  issue. 
If  I  told  them  they  could  be 
monitored,  I  don’t  think  many 
of  them  would  care.  Most  are 
sufficiently  professional  to 
stick  with  company  business.  I 
wouldn’t  use  the  mail  system 
for  anything  more  than  I 
would  use  memos  or  spoken 
conversation.  That’s  what 
they  have  the  closed-door 
meeting  for. 

“If  I  ever  suspected  an  indi¬ 
vidual  of  any  kind  of  collusion 
or  conspiracy  that  could  affect 
our  business,  that  might  be  a 


reason  to  access  a  message.  If 
I  find  out  something  I  wasn’t 
supposed  to  find  out,  I  con¬ 
clude  I  can  use  that  informa¬ 
tion  because  the  courts 
haven’t  said  I  can’t.  If  I  re¬ 
lease  any  individuals  from 
their  jobs,  I  doubt  they  would 
have  the  audacity  to  bring  suit 
of  unfair  expulsion.  I  have  that 
[E-mail]  evidence,  and  I  can 
disclose  that  evidence  to  a 
prospective  employer  and  se¬ 
riously  curtail  their  career.  77 

Charles  McNutt 

IS  director  for  the  Central  Ver¬ 
mont  Public  Service  Corp.  in 
Rutland,  the  largest  electrical 
utility  in  the  state 

kk  I  don’t  take  the  view  that 
E-mail  is  company  property. 
E-mail  should  be  treated  like 
any  other  mail,  like  phone 
mail,  U.S.  mail.  When  a  per¬ 
son  sends  a  confidential  mes¬ 
sage,  they  ought  to  have  some 
assurance  it  will  be  private.  It 
may  be  tempting  to  look  at  an 
intercepted  message  and  use 
it  against  a  person,  but  it’s  not 
ethical.  If  any  messages  have 
been  accessed,  it’s  been  done 
surreptitiously.  It  wasn’t  done 
on  anybody’s  request. 

“I’m  assuming  most  mes¬ 
sages  are  not  personal.  But  if 
there  are  personal  messages 
being  sent,  the  policy  should 
be  no  more  or  less  than  what 
applies  to  interoffice  memos 
sent  in  sealed  envelopes. 

“One  of  the  problems  we’ve 
had  getting  universal  use  of 
our  E-mail  system,  especially 
by  our  senior  officers,  is  the 
privacy  issue.  Do  I  want  my 
messages  intercepted  or  my 
calendar  looked  at?  That  was 
part  of  what  prompted  me  to 
establish  a  privacy  policy  re¬ 
cently. 

“The  policy  says  that  ac¬ 
cessing  deleted  messages  re¬ 
maining  in  the  system  is  not 
allowed  even  if  a  company  offi¬ 
cer  requests  it.  Any  request 
has  to  bubble  up  to  the  IS  di¬ 
rector,  and  he  has  to  then 
seek  legal  counsel  on  the  mat¬ 
ter.  I  don’t  want  to  be  put  into 
the  position  as  IS  director  of 
doing  something  illegal.  77 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  COURTNEY  GRANNER 


•  Were  they  unable  to 
communicate  their 
strategies? 

•  Did  they  make 
uninformed  technology 
decisions? 

•  Were  they  overwhelmed 
by  the  issues? 

Makes  You  Wonder 
About  The  Advice 
They  Were  Getting. 

As  a  subsidiary  of  International 
Data  Group,  the  world’s 
leading  supplier  of  information 
on  information  technology, 
Technology  Investment  Strategies 
Corporation  is  uniquely  positioned 
to  provide  a  comprehensive  set  of 
research  and  consulting  services 
dealing  with  the  most  critical 
information  technology  issues  of 
the  day. 

Experienced  and  well- 
connected  within  the  information 
systems  community,  TISC  is 
responsive  to  the  individual  needs 
of  the  clients  we  serve.  What  they 
expect  from  us  is  a  perspective 
they  can  turn  into  action,  and  that 
is  precisely  what  we  deliver. 

Take  the  time  to  get  to 
know  us.  We’d  like  to  send  you 
our  videotape,  Transitioning  to 
the  Open  Enterprise. 

For  your  free  copy,  phone 
1-800-726-TISC. 

‘Source:  Computerworld  article,  February  1991 

^  Technology  Investment 
1  Strategies  Corporation 

- AN  IDG  COMPANY 
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One  For  All  And  All  For  One 


Sales  Force 


Picture  a  world  where  peo¬ 
ple  are  connected  by  a  common 
language:  electron¬ 
ic  mail.  Imagine 
thatthe  people 
who  use  this  vital 

business 

_ / 

tool  are  your  trad¬ 
ing  partners. 

These  are  the  people  you 
do  business  with, 

the  custo¬ 
mers  and  vendors,  the  manu- 
facturersand  distributors— any¬ 
one  and  everyone  you’ve  got  to 


turned  into  one  world.  Your  infor¬ 
mation  is  disseminated  quicker 


Accounting 


and  more  efficiently,  your 
communications  needs  are 
totally  streamlined,  your  compe¬ 
tition  is  caught  off  guard  and 
your  bottom 


unique  Trading  Partner  Program 
thatsolves  this  problem.  Well 
work  with  you  to  get  your  trad  ing 
partners  linked  up 
into  one  all  for 
one  network. 

There’ll 


\  v 


line  looks  more 


and  more  promising. 

You’d  like  this  to  be  your 
world.  But  right  now  all  of  your 
business  partners 
are  not  con¬ 
nected.  So  you 


Marketing 


communicate  with  outside  your 
company  to  get  the  job  done. 

And  everyone’s 

success 

is  tied  to  everyone  else’s. 

In  this  world,  where  com¬ 
munication  with  your  supplier 
across  the  ocean  is  as  easy  as 
with  yourassociate  down  the  hall 

way,  your 
world  is 


Home  Office 


can’t  reach  them  fast  enough.  Or 
you’re  not  getting  any  answer  at 
^  the  other 
end.  Lead  times 


Customer 


are  lost.  Or 
ders  aren’t 
processed  rapidly.  Obviously 
these  associates  need  assistance 
to  join  your  universe  and  be  on 
the  same  wave-length. 
MCI  Mail®  hasa 


be  calls  to  make, 
correspon¬ 
dence  to 
write,  surveys  to  analyze,  markets 
to  appraise,  doors  that  need 
opening,  partners  to  be  connect¬ 
ed,  a  world  to  be  united. 

If  you’re  interested  in  ex- 
ploring  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  a  one  /br  a// 
and  all  for  one  world,  please  con¬ 
tact  1-800-444-6245.  We  ll  be 
delighted  to  send 
you  the  infor¬ 
mation  you 
need  about 
ourTrading  Part¬ 
ner  Program.  Now  imagine  how 
much  betteryour  world  will  be. 

MCI  Mail 


©  MCI  International.  Inc.,  1991  ©  Rond  McNally 


ommunication  Systems 


WHEN  19,000  CAREERS 
ARE  ON  THE  LINE 


Forget  ivy-covered  walls  and  lounging  on  the  grass.  Today’s  students  are  rushing  to  meet 
the  21st  Century.  Libraries  are  now  “multimedia  buildings.”  Lecture  halls  are  “instructional  telecommunications 
centers,”  and  laboratories  are  “applied  technology  facilities.”  At  California  State  University,  Fresno, 
there’s  even  a  special  system  to  integrate  all  of  these  resources.  It’s  called  a  telephone. 

Actually,  the  students  of  CSUF  call  it  the  “super  phone”  -  and  rightfully  so.  By  integrating 
all  voice,  video  and  data  communications,  this  massive  digital  network  provides  access  to  thousands  of  on-campus 
computer  workstations,  telephones  and  telecommunications  services.  From  the  status  of  a  starting  freshman  to 
the  final  grades  of  a  graduating  senior,  the  F9600  "  system  puts  it  all  on  the  line. 

To  learn  more  about  our  super  phone,  just  pick  up  your  telephone.  Call  1-800-553-3263. 


The  F9600  Digital  Telephone  from  Fujitsu,  a  $21  billion 
global  telecommunications  leader  serving  over  100  countries. 


FUJITSU 


I  he  global  computer  &  communications  company. 


